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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


THE PROGRESS OF HOMCOPATHY.* 


By F. H. Orme, M. D., ATLANTA, GA. 


HE PROGRESS of homeeopathy during the 

past vear has not only been satisfactory, but 
cheering. It will scarcely be necessary, however, 
to refer to this in detail. The twenty-six journals 
of our school that visit your tables, laden with 
the best that the literature of the profession 
affords, have acquainted you with this. Your 
bureau of organization, registration and statistics 
will present you with statistics showing our 
growth and the number and importance of our 
institutions. 

SIGNS OF PROGRESS, 

In eighteen hundred and twenty-five there were 
in the United States probably about ten thousand 
physicians, all told. There are now probably 
about eighty thousand non-homoeopathic physi- 
cians, an increase of eight fold. 

In the same year, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
five, appeared in the person of Dr. Gram, the 
first convert from old medicine to homeeopathy in 
America. Now there are about ten thousand 
homeceopathic physicians in this country—an in- 
crease of ten thousand fold! 

At this rate of increase, how long will it require 
for homoeopathy, instead of ‘‘ dying out,’’ to be- 
come the majority school? Would it not have 
already become so, if the Old School had_ not 
adopted so much from the 
modified its own ? 


new method, and 

Forty vears ago we had no colleges or other 
institutions. Now we have thirteen flourishing 
colleges, with many hundreds of matriculates and 
graduates annually. We have a large number of 
hospitals, asylums, dispensaries, pharmacies, etc., 
and perhaps one hundred and fifty societies, the 
number of which is constantly increasing. 

The attempt to ignore such progress and such 
strength is indeed like “kicking against the 
pricks.”’ 

But these figures do not fairly represent our 
progress. It is not enough to consider that the 





*An abstract of the President's address before the American Insti- 
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number of our practitioners has increased in a 
marvelous degree during the past forty years, 
and that all of our institutions have sprung up 
within this time, but we must also take note of 
the wonderful mitigations in the severities of 
Old School practice, which we all claim have been 
largely due to the influence of our school. We 
may also claim, with pride and pleasure, that we 
have contributed largely to the improvement of 
the therapeutric methods of “ old physic ’’—albeit 
these contributions have too often been appropri- 
ated without thanks, or even acknowledgment of 
their source. 

It is no honor to prominent teachers of another 
school that, while they have endeavored to be- 
little our art, pretending that we have contributed 
little to the general store of medical knowledge, 
they have made large and important drafts upon 
our improved therapeutics—presenting them as 
original discoveries—without giving proper credit. 
The distinguished physicians referred to are well, 
very well known to us all. Some men have been 
immortalized by their genius, some by their folly, 
some by their research and knowledge, and some 
by their audacious plagiarisms. 

The increasing general respect showed to our 
system, with the larger share of official positions 
held by members of our school, are not among 
the least of the evidences of the progress we are 
making: while the large bequests and contribu- 
tions, state and private, for the establishment and 
endowment of hospitals and asylums, to be under 
homeeopathic administration, show appreciation 
of the merits of our method of practice, and are 
certainly encouraging. 

That the dominant school has failed to obtain 
the desired control of medical legislation in many 
of the states, is another indication of the strength 
of our influence. 

The wonderful progress of the New School in 
this country as compared with that in Europe, is 
due in large degree to our freedom from the mili- 
tary domination which prevails there. With us, 
that succeeds which appears reasonable, and can 
show its superiority ; while there, if a new method 
does not chance to meet with the approval of the 
medical department of the military system— 
which controls all such matters, no quarter is 
likely to be shown. We should therefore jealously 
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guard our birthright, and not allow a military 
dictatorship in our more civil government. Our 
committee on medical legislation will look to this. 
‘*Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,’’ and 
we should not fail in this while there are those 
who would wrest from us our rights. 

In connection with a review of the progress of 
homoeopathy, and in order to show the various 
changes of ground which its opponents have been 
forced, from time to time, to make, it may not be 
uninteresting to take a brief retrospect, so that 
we may compare the past with the present : 


THE ERA OF THE CHARGE OF ‘‘ FALLACY.”’ 


In the early days of homaopathy it was looked 
at askance. It was new, therefore it was sus- 
picious. It opposed existing theories and practice, 
therefore it was a fallacy. Being such, although 
not investigated, it was not to be tolerated. Those 
who adopted it were simply to be tabooed. Its 
practitioners, however thoroughly accomplished 
as physicians and as gentlemen, were now to be 
excluded from professional recognition and denied 
the courtesies and assistance of those who had 
been their professional brethren. Feeling became 
amazingly bitter. Epithets were used with re- 
gard to those who accepted the new ** heresy ”’ 
that were neither professional nor polite, that we 
ean afford to forgive, and that need not be re- 
peated here. But it must not be forgotten that it 
was this unseemly and unprofessional ostracism 
on the part of the majority that forced the mi- 
nority, for their own protection and improvement, 
to form associations of their own, and thus to be- 
come known as a sect. Let the responsibility for 
this division in the profession, if evil it be, rest 
where it properly belongs. 

But time and experience brought more sober 
reflection, and some of the wiser heads concluded, 
upon being reminded of the fact by other wiser 
heads, not only in the profession, but among the 
laity, that the exclusion of brethren on account of 
fallacy, real or supposed, was itself a demon- 
strated error—that attempts of this kind had been 
made from the most ancient times, not only in 
medicine, but in religion as well, and that disaster 
had generally attended such blunders. It was 
recalled that we have no infallible and authorized 
censors in these matters, and that the assumption 
of such right, in a liberal age, was insufferable, 
Examples were shown to be not infrequent of the 
fact that those who assumed to be in possession 
of all knowledge were lamentably ignorant, and 
it was made manifest that what was, at one time, 
declared to be heretical and monstrous, was, at 
another time, accepted as demonstrated truth. 





Besides, it had to be admitted that people even 
have a right to adopt and entertain fallacies until 
these can be overcome by argument and enlight- 
enment—not by coercion. 

So this cry of * fallacy’? ceased—but not the 
Some other pretext must be devised 
Then came 


prejudice. 
for holding off the erring brethren. 


THE ERA OF THE CRY OF ‘‘ FXCLUSIVISM.’ 


It was asserted with regard to those who ac- 
cepted the doctrine of stmilia, similibus curan- 
tur—whatever else they might know or believe— 
that they ** practiced upon an exclusive dogma, to 
the rejection of the aids actually furnished by ex- 
perience, and by the sciences of anatomy, physi- 
ology, chemistry, ete.,’’ and on this account were 
unworthy of professional fellowship. A vain at- 
tempt again! As our colleges and our journals 
increased in number and in strength, it was found 
to be impossible to maintain this position—for 
was it not daily and constantly proved that all of 
the branches of medicine and surgery that were 
ever taught in any colleges or journals were as 
thoroughly taught and as fully insisted upon in 
these ? Was not the charge simply a slander ? 

So, with a position thus untenable, the era of 
the cry of ‘*exclusivism ’* was not of long dura- 
The leaders of the prejudiced opposition 
make another shift, however, and show 


tion. 
must 
some other reason for refusing to extend that 
and to render that assistance which 
common humanity 
manded—and then was coined the charge, if pos- 
sible more futile still, that homceopathists were 


courtesy 


sense and sometimes de- 


“TRADING UPON A NAME,”’ 


and therefore must be denied the benefits of 
affiiliation ! Not being experts as conversational- 
ists, it did not at first occur to them that there 
was involved in this imputation the important 
admission that this ‘* name *’ had grown so potent 
that numbers sought its shade and its advantage 
—that it had not died, and was not “ dying out !”’ 

The era of an aspersion so illogical, so puerile, 
as well as so devoid of truth—so slanderous and 
so dishonorable to its utterers, could, of course, 
not be of long continuance, and so we have passed 
on to the era—even the present era—of the 
charge, the dreadful, heinous charge of 


** SECTARIANISM !”’ 


Those who have, under one pretext or another, 
and after one misrepresentation or another, held 
that homeeopathists should not be regarded as 
regular physicians, and fit persons with whom to 
consult, finding that the despised heretics would 
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not die in accordance with their prophecies, and 
could not be obliterated by being ostracised and 


maligned—but they rather grew in strength, 
popularity and importance, notwithstanding all 
this unprofessional opposition—and that loss was 
suffered by refusing consultation with them—re- 
solved upon another change of attitude. In order 
to make a show of reason for a still hostile posi- 
tion and at the same time invite a surrender by 
the erring party, it was at last, and is now, de- 
clared that opposition is not made to us upon the 
former scores, but that our offense is that we are 
a sect and have a sectarian name—averring that 
we may practice what we please if we will only 
give up our odious distinctive title. 

Let us, then, since we are fairly confronted with 
this last ground of complaint, consider to what 
degree of attention it is really entitled ! 

Is it really so sinful to be a sectarian—especially 
when the formation of the sect was a necessity, 
as has been shown from the improper action of the 
complaining majority ? Is there not, somehow, a 
sect called “ regulars” or ‘‘ allopathists,”’ as well 
as one called homceopathists ? And might not 
“regular” be considered a good name to trade 
upon? Have not sects existed, and to the ad- 
vantage and progress of civilization, since the 
earliest times of which we have any history ? 
Does it not seem as though we owe nearly all the 
advancement that has been made in religion, 
science, art, politics and medicine, to the work 
that has been done by sects or schools? Where 
should we be but for them and their enthusiastic 
labors? We read in Josephus that ** the sect 
called Christians is not extinct unto this day,” 
and the term sectarian has, long since, ceased to 
be really a term of reproach—has lost all its ter- 
rors in the view of liberal minds. 

The fundamental law of our land, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, properly secures the 
right of its people to assemble together in bodies, 
as sectarians, if they choose—for it is one of the 
natural, inalienable rights of those who hold pe- 
culiar views, especially when persecuted, to unite 
themselves together for their common objects and 
their common good. Sectarianism, of which all 
history is full, should rather be encouraged than 
suppressed—the people being benefited, if parties 
suffer, and it is a marked evidence of weakness in 
the opposition that the best point they can make 
against us is the pitiful one that we bear a special 
name—when we have a reason for it that is so 


good. 

Let us then be a sect if we must, and continue 
to advance the cause of medical science, as we 
have done; but let us not be factious, as have been 
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some of our prejudiced opponents. Let us bea 
liberal sect, working in our own sphere, holding 
the even tenor of our way, while we treat with 
respect, and wish God-speed to all other sects 
who think they can do better work by laboring 
honestly upon other lines—and let us use no un- 
dignified or unbecoming epithets. 

Who can estimate the loss to medical science, 
especially in the departments of materia medica 
and therapeutics, if the work of homceopathists, 
as a sect could be stricken from the record? We 
may be a sect, striving in our own way for the 
advancement of the profession that we love so 
well—but we need not be a faction, obstructing 
others, defaming others, bringing reproach upon 
us all,and retarding the general progress. We 
should be liberal, as our Institute is liberal—toler- 


' ° . . . : ° 
ating a variety of views upon various subjects. 


We surely may, as a body, lay just claim to 
being liberal. While united upon similia, we 
embrace some who are regarded by some others 
as entertaining vagaries of woeful 
We include the * high” and the * low,”’ the dy- 
namizationist and the strict materialist: those 
who think we should adhere to the ideas and 
teachings of a ‘‘master”’ of half a century ago, 
and those who think we should keep abreast of 
the tenets and teachings of more modern times, 


tendencies 


using the measures of any and every school when 
available: and I do not know but 
tolerate a few who are disposed to think that we 


we May even 


might now afford to vield to the seductive wooing 
of the other side, and dispense with our charac- 
teristic title ! 

Yes, homeeopathists of all phazes of thought 
are welcome under the canopy of our Institute, 
The homeeopathist who cannot find himself in 
congenial companionship here, must be a victim 
fancied 


of some misapprehension, have some 
grievance, or be of so fault-finding a nature as to 


have no just claim upon onr attention. 

While we are a sect, in proper sense, and from 
the necessity of the case, we are nof a sect in an 
evil sense, or from a desire to be separate from 
the general profession of which we are a part— 
any more than is the allopathic branch, which 
can be called regular only as a distinguishing 
designation, and not on account of any essential 
regularity in its method of practice. 

That it is reprehensible to be a member of a 


sect, per se, is a preposterous proposition. 
Notwithstanding all the affectation of holy hor- 
ror upon the subject, it is not a sin, it is not a 
crime, it is not a vice, to be one of a sect united in 
an honorable cause. 
Specialization is in accordance with the laws of 
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development and of progress, and a liberal pro- 
fession should not unreasonably oppose the for- 
mation or existence of as many sects or schools 
as can be found to do good work, but all of these 
should be regarded as parts of one brotherhood— 
all alike laboring for the common benefit of hu- 
manity. 

The profession being divided into schools, and 
the distinctions being known, however imperfectly, 
it is only fair and honorable that each member 
should allow the community to know with which 
branch of the profession he is aligned, that per- 
sons may select or avoid, as they choose. 

But the era of the charge of sectarianism—a 
charge that is weak in itself, and that accom- 
plishes no purpose, must soon pass—indeed is 
passing—and we now see the dawn of 


THE ERA OF TOLERATION, 


when we may look for more of common sense, 
more of courtesy, and more of consistency. It is 
coming to be realized that, while there may, and 
probably from the nature of things, must be sects, 


there can still be common respect and co-opera-— 


tion. Wecan see the foreshadowing of a better 
day in the tone of some of the leading men of 
the Old School, who, with more wisdom than 
some of their confreres, recognize the true situa- 
tion. That liberal, and sensible, and even kind 
words are used toward us by representatives of a 
school which was wont to treat us only with con- 
tumely, is a harbinger of a better time coming. 
As illustrations of the character of expressions 
referred to, may be given the following : 

The New England Medical Monthly published 
last vear a communication from Professor Ro- 
maine Curtis, of the Chicago College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, on ‘‘ Rational Medicine and 
Homeopathy in Relation to Medical Ethics,” 
which closes with these paragraphs : 

“To conclude, it is impossible at present to in- 
dicate the grounds for reconciliation between 
these pathies from the scientific basis of coming 
medical practice, but I have no doubt that there 
will be such a reconciliation, and good grounds 
for it. 

‘The medical profession are well acquainted 
with the new code, which assumes that ethies 
among gentlemen needs no particular definition, 
and includes a feature denying that it is a penal 
offence to hold a consultation with a homeeopath. 

‘Nearly all the criticisms of this code show a 
most profound ignorance of homceopathy, and 
regular medicine as well. The man who thinks 
there is more science and less art in one or the 
other is only a man ignorant of the status of ra- 








tionalism in medicine as well as its scientific pos- 
sibilities. Persecution has made homeopathy 
rich, and kept not a few of its professional rivals 
poor. It pays in no possible way to persecute or 
pretend to ignore homceopathy, or to say that it 
is a system of charlatanry. Even if this were 
true, it would not pay to say so, and it pays less 
because it is not true. The often repeated asser- 
tion that ‘a physician to be a homeeopath must 
be first either a knave or a fool’ has no founda- 
tion in fact, and has been worth its millions to the 
homeeopathic profession. The system is old 
enough now to live on its merits, and free consul- 
tations and free intercourse and common medical 
societies will put homoeopathy on its merits, and 
advance the cause and science of medicine, and its 
much doctored ethics.”’ 

And the Pacific Record of Medicine and 
Pharmacy shows wisdom by giving the finishing 
touch to an editorial in the following well-tem- 
pered suggestions : 

*““We are of the Old School, educated in the 
strictest interpretation of its dogmas, and for 
nearly half a century have obeyed its dictum, but, 
perhaps, ‘the sunset of life gives us mystical 
lore,’ and we realize how much more is to be 
gained by a courteous acquiesence in something 
we cannot help than an unsuccessful contest 
against the inevitable. Let us modify our code— 
let us extend to members of other schools, if not 
the hand of fellowship and communion, at least 
the olive branch of peace, and recognize them as 
followers of Him ‘ who came to heal the sick.’ ”’ 

These sentiments come to us from the two ex- 
tremes of our broad land. 

Others are coming also, upon the same line, 
and we have only to continue in our dignified and 
consistent course to secure the respect of the 
most obdurate of the opposition, 

And now, what response are we to make to the 
overtures of the liberal and progressive members 
of the Old School—that large, growing and re- 
spectable portion who adhere to the ethics of the 
**new code?” A very simple one : 

Your new code is our old code—the code of the 
Golden Rule—the code of common sense and of 
humanity—the code we have held to and have 
been controlled by, all the while. Our Institute 
defines the term regular physician as ‘‘a grad- 
uate of a regularly chartered medical college. 
The term also applies to one practicing the heal- 
ing art in accordance with the laws of the country 
in which he resides.” Any one thus belonging 
to the profession is in duty bound to respond to 
calls for assistance from any medical brother, or 
from patients who may wish his counsel in con- 
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nection with another physician—and he has not a 
right to decline on the pretext that he is of a 
different school. The medical profession has long 
been divided into schools—probably always will 
be—the laws of the land recognize it as one thus 
divided ; but it should not be divided in purpose, 
nor should its members fail to answer, with alac- 
rity, calls to co-operate in the interest of suffer- 
ing fellow-beings. Whatever our differences may 
be, or whatever alignments we may choose to 
make, let us all remember the object of our art, 
and let us all, eschewing bickerings, so act as to 
uphold the dignity and honor of our profession, 
and thus command the respect of the world at 
large. 

Homeceopathists, then, have no thought of relin- 
quishing their distinctive title, under present con- 
ditions, 


WHAT IS THE TRUE BASIS OF HARMONY ? 

First, the Golden Rule; second, the accept- 
ance, by the profession at large, of the definition 
adopted by the American Institute of Home- 
pathy of the term, “regular physician ;”’ third, 
the recognition and co-operation of members of 
different schools under the above conditions. 
These three articles constitute the basis, and the 
only sound basis, for the future harmonization of 
the medical profession. 

The duty of making suggestions is one which I 


shall allow to rest but lightly upon me. There 
are, however, several recommendations which 


seem called for and which it would show a remiss- 
ness to omit: 

All along through the controversy concerning 
homweopathy, charges, which are entirely in con- 
flict with the truth, have been made against those 
represented by this national body. These have 
been repeated from the chairs of medical pro- 
fessors, through medical journals, by the general 
press, and from mouth to ear among the laity. 
Our journals have not so general a circulation, 
and our personal denials and disproofs of these 
unjust aspersions cannot reach so far—so that, 
with many, the misrepresentations of the enemy 
have passed unchallenged, and with some it is not 
even known that the false statements referred to 
have met with the repeated and emphatic refuta- 
tions which they have received. In view of these 
and other facts, I recommend the adoption by the 
Institute of a declaration or resolutions in effect 
as follows : 

Resolved, 1st. That the American Institute of 
Homoeopathy adheres, as it has always done, to 
its object, as declared by its founders in the first 
article of its constitution, namely: ‘ the improve- 








ment of homceopathic therapeutics, and all other 
departments of medical science,’’ and that it is 
proud of its achievements up to this time. 

2d. That the imputations cast upon the charac- 
ter and intelligence of the early homceopathists 
(who were converts from the Old School practice), 
by many of the profession, were the result of ig- 
norance and prejudice, were unprofessional and 
unworthy of the members of a scientific anc 
liberal profession. 

3d. That the charge made at a later date by 
the American Medical Association that members 
of the homeeopathic school * practiced upon an 
exclusive dogma, to the rejection of the aids fur- 
nished by experience, and by the sciences of 
anatomy, chemistry, physiology, etc.,” is abso- 
lutely devoid of foundation in fact. 

4th. That the still later charge by some of the 
profession (the above having been demonstrated 
to be untenable) that homeeopathists ** trade upon 
a name,”’ is not only a slurring attempt to check 
a winning cause, but is a positive calumny. 

5th. That the most recent and present position 
of a portion of the medical profession, that 
homeegpathists are blameworthy for consorting 
under a denominational name, thus constituting a 
*sect,”’ is a flimsy pretext and an insufficient ex- 
cuse for refusing to extend to them the usual 
courtesies of the profession. 

Gth. That the responsibility for the division of 
the profession into schools, as far as homeepath- 
ists are concerned, rests upon those who, by an il- 
liberal and unprofessional course—refusing to ex- 
amine into the doctrines of the New School, and 
aspersing and ostracising its followers—rendered 
the closer association of these latter a necessity. 

ith. That there is no demerit in belonging to a 
sect, provided it be engaged in a good cause and 
its methods be tempered with liberality ; and that 
it will be expedient for homceopathists to continue 
to be a sect until their work shall have been ac- 


| complished, in securing a proper consideration of 








the doctrine of similia, similibus curantur. 

Sth. That inasmuch the position of the 
homeeopathic school has been largely misrepre- 
sented, all fair-minded editors of medical and 
other journals are requested to give space in their 


as 


pages for these resolutions. 


INTERNATIONAL MEETING. 

From your delegates you will learn of the sue- 
cessful and interesting International Congress of 
homeeopathists at Basle, in Switzerland, last 
August. Our country was honored by being se- 
lected as that in which the next quinquennial 
meeting shall be held. While it is perhaps too 
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arly for us, as a body, to make any arrange- 
ments concerning this meeting, which will be held 
in connection with the session of our Institute, 
it may be well for us, as individuals, to consider 
about means for making the next the grandest of 
all of our international gatherings. 


INTERNATIONAL HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACOPCEIA. 


At the meeting referred to, among other excel- 
lent papers presented, was one by Mr. John M. 
Wyburn, F.C.S., of London. It was important, 
as it discussed a subject upon which this Institute 
should, in my judgment, take action, namely, 
‘the need of an International Pharmacopeeia.”’ 
The argument in that paper is complete, and 
need not be enlarged here. We claim to have a 
system which is a refinement in medicine, and we 
should aim at exactness and uniformity. That 
homceopathists of all countries should have a uni- 
form standard for the preparation of their medi- 
cines, goes without saying. I content myself, 
therefore, with an emphatic recommendation that 
the committee of this Institute upon Homeeo- 
pathic Pharmacopceia be instructed to co-operate 
with similar committees of homceopathic societies 
of other nationalities in the production of a phar- 
macopiwia that shall be regarded as an authorita- 
tive and standard work. 


PRECISION IN MEDICATION, 


It may be questioned whether we have availed 
ourselves, as we should have done, of the results 
of the original researches of our bureau of phar- 
macology. This work has been in the right direc- 
tion, and should be prosecuted further. We have 
much valueless material among our treasures, 
and the work of elimination should proceed. The 
demonstration of the one fact that the principal 
vehicle for our triturations is often found to con- 
tain more foreign medicinal material than it is 
possible there could be of the substance triturated 
in some of the attenuations, should certainly 
awaken more attention than it has done; and 
every care should be observed in securing vehicles 
for our triturations and dilutions that are as near 
to absolute purity as is possible. 

It is by reviewing our own work, and correcting 
our own errors that we shall not only make real 
progress, but that we shall secure the respect of 
the scientific world. 

We, as a school, claiming to have a more defi- 
nite and accurate method in prescribing, should 
aim at the utmost degree of precision as regards 
our materia medica and therapeutic appliances. 
On this account we should prove carefully, re- 
peatedly, scientifically—under test conditions— 
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| and hold fast to that which is good. We have 


many articles that we know to be good, and we 
should learn further of their qualities—avoiding 
a waste of time upon questionable substances. 
Hahnemann’s words should be well considered 
when he says (Organon, $122), ‘‘ No other medi- 
cines should be employed (in provings) except 
such as are perfectly well known, and of whose 
purity, genuineness and energy we are thoroughly 
assured.”’ 

Let us build further and more securely upon 
foundations already laid, and not allow ourselves 
to be enticed too far into the proving of new and 
perhaps valueless or unneeded materials. Unless 
an article promises to be useful in spheres in 
which we require new remedies, let us give what 
time we have to spare to improving our knowl- 
edge of the full value of, say, fifty or one hundred 
of our best remedies. It is probable that this 
number will cover, as far as we are able to cover, 
the needs of our profession, and ‘more is vain 
where less Will suffice.” 

Already the gardens, the fields, the mountains, 
the plains, the seas, and even the bowels of the 
arth have been explored with a view to discover 
drugs to prove, until we have listed over one 
thousand substances which are called medicines. 
Some of these are of such a character that to 
name them would be indelicate, to think of them 
disagreeable, to administer or to take them, re- 
volting. The profession sutfers froma knowledge 
that such materials are included in our medical 
armamentarium. Let us cease researches in 
such directions, and rather apply ourselves to the 
work of expurgation. 

We are all aware that there is a limit to hu- 
man capability, and that it is beyond the capacity 
of the most comprehensive intellect to compass a 
knowledge of the full value of one-tenth the num- 
ber of medicines advertised by our pharmacies. I 
am moved, therefore, to suggest to our bureau of 
materia medica that it might be well to take up 
the subject of determining, by such methods as 
may be devised, upon a certain number of the 
most valuable remedies we have, in order that 
study may be chiefly confined tothem. We suffer 
now from an embarrassment of wealth; the stu- 
dent is confused. We have scattered too much, 
and we should now combine and concentrate. Our 
state and other societies should co-operate with 
our bureau of materia medica, and our standing 
committee upon drug provings. We may then 
expect good and trustworthy results—such as we 
may point to with pride. 

In connection with this subject of precision in 
our work, a suggestion to our standing commit- 
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tees on ‘‘ pharmacy” and “ drug provings’’ may 
not be amiss, to the effect that it might be well to 
consider anew the best forms of medicinal sub- 
stances for provings and for use—recommending, 
when other things are equal, or nearly so, those 
preparations which are most stable and of defi- 
nite strength. When our early provings were 
made our devoted pioneers had not the chemical 
preparations of the active principles of medicines 
which we now have. We should improve with 
the progress of science. A grain of sulphate of 
morphia is the same definite quantity of medicine 
the world over. It is not so with a grain of 
opium or twenty-five drops of laudanum. A grain 
of santonine also represents a definite amount of 
medicinal power, while it is not so with a given 
number of drops of cina. 

Chemical compounds have much advantage in 
the quality of definiteness, and among these we 
have many of our best and most trustworthy 
remedies. 

Tinctures and powders are known to be vari- 
able in strength, even under the most careful 
gathering and preparation, and these differences 
are multiplied indefinitely in the attenuations. 
We should overcome every element of inexact- 
ness as speedily as possible, and it may be well to 
consider if the fluid extracts, reduced to a definite 
degree of medicinal strength, may not be better 
preparations, in some cases, than the tinctures. 

THE CYCLOP-EDIA OF DRUG PATHOGENESY. 

This Institute, in conjunction with the British 
Homeopathic Society, has commenced and been 
for several years engaged in the good work of 
securing precision in the matter of proving, un- 
der an admirable scheme, approved by both asso- 
ciations: and all work in the line of provings 
should be in accordance with the instructions laid 
down by the two bodies which have undertaken 
the editing and issue of the Cyclopedia of Drug 
Pathogenesy. 

It is manifest that the Institute is committed to 
this work, which has an editor and consultative 
committeemen from each of the nationalities im- 
mediately concerned in the undertaking, and that 
it is in honor bound to continue its financial sup- 
port of the Cyclopwdia, as resolved last year, to 


the end. 
OUR INSTITUTE. 





And now, in closing, a word with regard to our | 


grand old organization—the oldest national medi- 
cal association in our country—the largest homoeo- 
pathic society in the world. May we not justly 
feel proud as we take a retrospect of its history, 
or as we view its present condition and prospects ? 


Are our hearts not stirred as we think of the no- 
ble men who founded it when courage was re- 
quired for the undertaking—who counseled to- 
gether and who fostered it through many trials 
and discouragements ? May we not take pride in 
the long range of its annual volumes of transac- 
tions, with their many valuable papers and dis- 
cussions, showing original work and research of a 
high order? May not we feel gratification as we 
consider the quality of its membership, past and 
present? Would we not be glad to have the world 
look in upon us to-day ? 

And while we thus pardonably, as we bélieve, 
exult (in our own house) in our past history and 
our encouraging condition, let us resolve upon 
still better things. Let us gather certainly and 
regularly at these meetings, bringing our own 
contributions and being benefited by those of 
others; let us cultivate fraternal feelings, and let 
us, at every gathering, beside doing good work 
for the cause of medicine and humanity, have a 
genuine love-feast ! 


POST-GRADUATE EDUCATION.* 


By JABEz P. DAKE, M. D., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


|* CONSIDERING the character aud modes of 
education, useful to those who have taken the 
recognized college course and received diplomas, 
as doctors of medicine, it is necessary to make 
some reference to the regulation course, the cur- 
riculum, usually required in medical colleges. 

Much has been written and said in behalf of 
higher education, or as generally termed, the 
“elevation of the standard,” especially in our 
Americal schools. 

The questions have been, and are vet, whether 
there should be two annual sessions, as in time 
past, or only one—whether the sessions should be 
of four or five months each, or nine months— 
whether, before graduation students should be 
versed in what are now regarded as specialties, 
or acquire a knowledge of such branches after- 
ward? These questions have agitated the pro- 
fession, especially that portion engaged in the 
management of medical schools, and no proper 
conclusions have been arrived at. 

At some colleges the two sessions have been 
extended to nine months each, or three have been 
required, 

It would be better were this Institute aided by 
its Inter-collegiate Committee, to fix upon some 

*A paper presented from the standing committee on Medical Edu- 
cation, in the American Institute of Homeopathy, at Saratoga, June, 
1887. 
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plan, that would be acceptable to all the 
schools. 

It would certainly secure greater uniformity in 
education if not more thorough medical training 
in those destined to compose our societies and 
watch over the health interests of the people. 

In view of the fact, that all the colleges in this 
country have not found it to their interest to ex- 
tend the time of attendance by longer sessions or 
more of them, it is presumed that those pursuing 
the study of medicine are not willing or are not 
able, generally, to bear the increased expense or 
to devote the longer time in attendance at college. 

Under present circumstances, it would seem 
more practicable, if not quite as effective in quali- 
fying students for general professional work, to 
have all the colleges adhere to the two-years’ 
course, with lengthened attendance, say eight or 
nine months in place of five, and then for students 
desiring to follow specialties or to enter more fully 
into physiological, pathological and pharmaco- 
dynamic studies, to attend post-graduate schools, 
or schools organized for instruction in particular 
and limited departments of medicine. 

Before entering upon the consideration of the 
character and tendency of what are Known as 
post-graduate schools, it is well to refer briefly to 
the opportunities offered by our colleges in the 
way of supplementing the advantages of another 
in the ordinary or accustomed course of things. 





For many years, it has been the custom of | 


graduates from English schools, and to some ex- 
tent, of American schools, to resort to the great 
hospitals of Paris and more especially of Vienna, 
for clinical instruction. 

In the study of pathological anatomy, as well 
as the diagnosis of disease, and in conservative 
surgery, the extensive clinics and frequent autop- 
sies allowed atford advantages not enjoyed where 
instruction has been more didactic. Especially in 
the study of affections of the eye and ear, a resort 
to men who devote entire lives to ophthalmology 
and otology, has been considered desirable, 

Again, graduates from Old School colleges in 
this country, have found it profitable to attend 
lectures in schools especially devoted to the thera- 
peutic methods and means of homcueopathy. 

And, in this connection must be noted a grave 


error committed by our schools, in not allowing | 


such graduates to have the credit due to the pos- 
session of diplomas from reputable old school 
colleges. 

In place of accepting the testimonials offered 
by such graduates, many of them for years upon 
the field of practice, as to a proper knowledge of 
anatomy, physiology and chemistry, so as to allow 






| 
| 
| 


the whole time and attention of such matriculates 
to be devoted to the homeeopathic methods and 
means and to practical therapeutics, our colleges 
have insisted upon a rigid re-examination upon 
the minutiz of all the branches taught to under- 
graduates. 

The effect of this illiberal and injudicious policy 
has been to keep away a large number of medical 
men, who would be greatly benefited, and who 
would in turn, confer considerable benefits upon 
our schools. 

When the American Institute had its origin 
with, and was composed entirely, for years, of 
graduates from such Old Schools, and, more 
especially as it now annually receives into its 
membership persons who have never been inside 
of a homoeopathic college, those presenting only 
an Old School diploma, it is not easy to see a good 
reason for the refusal to recognize in them an ac- 
quaintance with branches taught in every medical 
school in the land without a re-examination. If 
there is hesitation in admitting such applicants to 
the degree (Doctor of Medicine) why should there 
be any in granting the M. H. D. (Doctor of Ho- 
moeopathic Medicine) ? 

In countries like England, where registration 
cannot be effected upon any testimonial given by 
a homeeopathic faculty, what is to hinder post- 
graduate instruction in homoeopathy, as at the 
London Homeepathic Hospital school, and a cer- 
tificate of attendance there? While adding noth- 
ing to the legal status of the practitioner, such a 
certificate would beget confidence among the peo- 
ple who believe in the homeeopathic method. 

From what has now been said it is plain that 
the manner and extent of useful post-graduate 
study must depend very largely upon the thor- 
oughness and extent of all previous study. 

If the college curriculum has been comprehen- 
sive, extending over a period of three years or 
more, and, especially, if the clinical advantages 
have been great, as alforded in large and well- 
conducted hospitals and dispensaries, there will 
be less need of super-supplemental courses, 

Taking things as they are in this country, the 
inauguration of schools for graduates, in which 
clinical instruction predominates, and by which 
the many fine hospitals and dispensaries in our 
large cities are made doubly useful, is a move in 
the right direction and is to be heartily com- 
mended. 

It is to be hoped that in our large cities where 
there may be near together several hospitals and 
public dispensaries having the benefits of homeeo- 
pathic medication, able and enterprising teachers 
and practitioners, will combine to furnish the 
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clinics and demonstrations necessary to consti- 
tute excellent post-graduate schools. 

The limits allowed to this one division of the 
subject of medical education will not permit a full 
consideration of the constituents and manage- 
ment of such institutions. Nor will they allow 
more than a bare mention of the educating influ- 
ence of good journals, text books and well-man- 
aged medical societies. 

Each of these must be a source of knowledge as 
well as a stimulant to the graduate on the field of 
practice. He who is blind or deaf to the calls 
and the teachings of these, however good his col- 
lege training may have been, will, in the lapse of 
vears, find himself far to the rear of the advanc- 
ing column of intelligent and successful medical 
men. 


INDIA, THE FIRST MEDICAL TUTOR. 





By EvLpripGe C. Price, M. D., BALTIMORE, Mp. 





HE FALLACY that Hindustan has not only 

no science of medicine, but that she has noth- 

ing vital with strength and truth, is the result of 

the work of men who have studied the history, 

religions, philosophies, customs, etc., of India 
with a view to proving an @ prior? theory. 

It is due to restrictive sectarianism that justice 
has not long since been done the land of the Hind 
and its Vedas, which breathe of a charity known 
to no other theology in the world. Where in all 
the world’s systems of religions do we find such a 
sentiment of boundless charity as is bodied in this 
early Buddhistic precept: ‘* They who serve even 
other Gods with a firm belief, in doing so, invol- 
untarily worship me. Iam he who partaketh of 
all worship, and I am their reward!” Captain 
John B. Seely, in his ‘‘ Wonders of Elora,’’ ex- 
claims: ‘‘ It is a pity that sucha virtuous, docile, 
affectionate, sober, mild, and good-tempered peo- 
ple should be calumniated by the whining cant of 
the day.”’ In speaking of the story of Sakuntala, 
William Robertson, D. D., F. R. S. Ed., ete., 
says: ‘It isonly among a people of polished man- 
ners and delicate sentiments that a composition so 
simple and correct could be produced or relished.” 

The superior accuracy of the astronomical cal- 
culations of these people over those of all other 
nations that could boast of great antiquity, the 
temples at Elora, and at Gharipur, or Elephanta, 
the epic and dramatic writings and other evi- 
dences of general culture, combine to suggest the 
probability that India was far in advance of all 
contemporary nations. Inefact, according to some 
archeologists, among whom may be mentioned 
Godfrey Higgins, the erudite author of the ‘‘ An- 





acalypsis,” even Egypt, with her antediluvian 
pyramids, has drawn largely upon India for her 
gods, her symbols and other iconical features. 
Since the probability is that India at one time led 
the world in ethics, philosophy, science and the 
arts, it therefore should be no great wonder to the 
thoughtful student of general medical history 
that, as the Doctor Raj Coomar Roy says, many 
ancient surgical instruments of his ancestral coun- 
trymen “ would beable to compete with European 
instruments,” and fairly too. ; 

No doubt Indian thought does not move upon 
as high a plane as it did immediately following 
the avatar of Buddha, or possibly even prior to 
that neros. Not only was surgery favored with 
many artistically appropriate appliances, but the 
Shastras show ashrewdness in the observation of 
disease which would not be a discredit to the di- 
agnostic ability of many of our latter day doc- 
tors. For example, observation of intermittent 
showed the Hindu that there were five different 
varieties : 

*1. Santata continues for several days without 
an intermission. 

2. Satata has two paroxysms daily. 

3. Anyejyuka oceurs daily at the same hour. 

4. Tritiyaka occurs on alternate days. 

5. Chaturthaka occurs every fourth day.” 

These Shastras contain the first description of 
fevers on record. A practical 
psychic influences was not unknown, as is wit- 
nessed in the treatment recommended for inter- 
mittent fever: ‘‘ At the time of the accession of 
the fever the paroxysm may be prevented by 


knowledge of 


frightening the patient by brandishing a naked 
sword before him, by advancing poisonous snakes 
near him with the poisoned fangs removed, by the 
approach of dangerous elephants, and by the 
alarm of thieves.”’ 
Eleven varieties of 
Various forms of dysentery are diagnosed, and it 


headaches are mentioned. 
is suggested that ‘‘ the physician should be able 
to distinguish symptoms of Ama, or acute, from 
those of chronic dysentery. Without this he will 
not be able to treat the disease properly.’’ The 
Indians knew capsicum would produce impotence. 
In fact they had a complete system of therapeu- 
tics and materia medica; but, of course, their 
knowledge of anatomy, physiology and pathology 
was meagre, and in consequence their etiology 
was incorrect, and to us absurd. Their treatment 
was not so far amiss when compared with that of 
Hippocrates, Avicenna, Sydenham, Brown, or 
even some of our nineteenth century old-codists 
who are much given to polypharmacy. 

Although ancient Hindu etiology is so incor- 
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rect, yet the Indian sage was probably quite as 
able with his little knowledge of anatomy, physi- 
ology and pathology to assign correct causes for 
some diseases as are our present scientific experts, 
with their disproportionately greater knowledge 
of these branches of science, to tell what is the 
determining cause of parturition, the cause of sea- 
sickness, melasma supra-renale, etc. 

So far as lam concerned, I respect and honor 
the Vedic type of Hindustanee, and believe the 
world would be much better were there more such 
characters in it. And (with the consent of the 
editors of THE TIMEs), so far as the Doctor Raj 
Coomar Roy is concerned, I do not think he need 
have couched his communication in terms even 
suggestive of an apology for introducing a subject 
not of pure esoteric medicine ; but I am sure many 
of my brother readers of this journal will be glad 
to hear further from him upon anything he may 
wish to tell us, even though it bear but a collat- 
eral relation to medicine. 

Surely we who claim to seek the truth for the 
truth’s sake will gladly hear the truth froma son 
of the nation which for so many centuries was the 
tutor of the world. 


RETROSPECTIVE THERAPEUTICS. 





By ALFRED K. HILLs. 


Arnica Mont.—Arnica is suitable in gyneco- 
logical cases where the nervous system, both ani- 
mal and vegetable, is in a state of torpidity, where 
the vital powers are low, where there is 
a chronic state of inflammatory action of the 
pelvic viscera, a venous stasis of the vagina 
and uterus or chronic hyperemia of the ovaries. 
Dr. Phil. Porter has employed it with marked 
success in cases where there was a sensation of 
numbness or pressure with a feeling of contusion 
of the bones of the pelvis and thighs. He has 
also prescribed it with good effect when the ovar- 
ian and subovarian plexus of veins were enlarged, 
almost a varicose condition as it were. 

During the menopause, arnica should find a 
place with lach., sang., puls., cac., con., ete. 
The menstrual symptoms of arnica are quite char- 
acteristic—profuse, but does not last long ; usually 
too early by three or four days. The discharge is 
bright red, somewhat coagulated. One of the 
indications for arnica in uterine affections at all 
times is a discharge of bright red blood, usually 
in small clots, and a sore, bruised feeling in the 
vagina. There is also soreness across the hypo- 
gastrium—does not like to have anything rest on 
the lower part of the abdomen. Riding over a 





rough road causes her to complain, or produces a 
flow of bright red blood. When the patient com- 
plains of distress and soreness in the uterine or 
ovarian region when the bowels move, or a feeling 
of pressure in the rectum. 

Mutisia Vicicefolia.—It is claimed by Dr. M. 
Naudin that this plant, which is indigenous in Bo- 
livia, is an infallible cure for consumption. It has 
long been used by the natives in the treatment of 
all forms of respiratory diseases, and was probably 
employed by the Incas themselves. Dr. Sacc has 
sent the seeds to France where they have been 
planted in the Jardin des Plantes, and also some 
of the fluid extract to several European hospitals, 
so that we may expect a more accurate knowl- 
edge of the drug in the near future. 

Jantharides.—There would appear to be good 
reason (according to the Medical Abstract) for 
using cantharides in rabid dog and wolf bites ; and 
admitting the principle of stmilia, its operation 
in these cases is easily explained. The treatment 
consists in applying a cantharides plaster to each 
of the wounds and giving one grain of powdered 
cantharides daily, internally, for from three to 
six days, or longer, to be discontinued for a time 
if the effects are unpleasant. The remedy is a 
common one among the Russian peasantry. 
Axter saw only one case of hydrophobia develop 
under this treatment in twenty-seven years. 
Lukomsky, Lashkevitch, Streltzoff, and others 
have reported great success attending its use, 
in fact it appears to be almost a specific for rabid 
bites. 

‘arbolic Acid—Prof. Bartholow still contin- 
ues to advocate the use of carbolic acid in typhoid 
fever. Hestates that no form of treatment has, in 
his hands, been so successful. It modifies the dis- 
turbances of the intestinal tube, reduces tempera- 
ture and promotes quiet. Two drops of a solution 
consisting of equal parts of carbolic acid and 
Lugol’s solution may be given every three hours. 

Kola Nut.—Dr. Monnet (Deutsche Med. 
Zeit.), after experimental and clinical investiga- 
tions, has come to the following conclusions : 

Kola, on account of the caffeine it contains, is a 
tonic for the heart, raising its beat and increasing 
its powers; in the second stage of its action it 
regulates and raises the pulse; the pulsations 
become more voluminous and less numerous ; 
diuresis increases; and upon this ground kola 
promises to be of value in diseases of the heart 
with dropsy, poisonous doses of the substance 
cripple striped muscular fibre. Kola is a pre- 
server of tissue, perhaps through a special influ- 
ence on the nervous system. It is a powerful 
tonic, and its use is indicated in anemia, in chronic 
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debility, and in convalescence from severe dis- 
eases. Nutrition is promoted by it, and the most 
stubborn disgust for food disappears under its 
influence, and finally it is of considerable value in 
diarrhoea, 

Lactic Acid.—Dr. Theodore Hering, of War- 
sw, has treated thirty-two cases of tubercular ulc- 
erations of the vocal cords with lactic acid, and of 
these four were completely cured, two were nearly 
so, four were much improved, and in six the ulcer- 
ations were not healed, but phonation was re- 
stored and the dysphagia was relieved. He used 
a twenty to thirty per cent. solution, applied by 
means of a pledget of absorbent cotton, and pre- 
ceded in certain cases by an application of cocaine. 
When greater tolerance is established, he employs 
an eighty per cent. solution of the pure acid, and 
the applications are continued until the eschar 
falls off. Such good results in so intractable an 
affection would seem (says the Medical Record) 
to warrant a further trial of lactic acid. 

Viscum Album (the white mistletoe).—This 
parasitic shrub, belonging to the twenty-second 
class of linnzeus, is found on various trees, and was 
prized above all others as a healing remedy in the 
Gallic and German antiquity. According to Dr. 
W. Huber, who proved the several dilutions on 
himself and others, the symptoms of viscum album 
are similar to those of aconite, bryonia, pulsatilla, 
rhododendron, rhus and spigelia, ¢. e., are in 
accord with our foremost anti-arthritic and anti- 
rheumatic remedies. Viscum is thus particularly 
useful in gouty and rheumatic complaints, in acute 
as well as in chronic cases; more particularly in 
those having tearing pains in no matter what 
part of the body. It follows well after aconite in 
acute rheumatism. It is also very effective in 
different neuralgias of a gouty or rheumatic ori- 
gin, as in ischias, prosopalgia, periostitis, and 
especially in earache, tearing pains in the ears, 
and otitis. Itis a sovereign remedy in rheumatic 
deafness. 
able to it may be regarded high winds, 7. e., all 
gouty, rheumatic or other ailments which, simi- 
larly to rhus and rhododendron, are aggravated 
by sharp north or northwest winds, such as we 
have in winter. For this reason viscum is more 
often applicable in the colder seasons than in 
summer, or at the time when gouty or rheumatic 
affections or pains are usually aggravated. It 
has also been found beneficial in asthmatic com- 
plaints if connected with gout or rheumatism. 





odical hemorrhages are often met with. Viscum 
also promotes labor pains similarly to pulsatilla 
and secale, and is especially efficient in effecting 
expulsion of the placenta, also in incarcerated pla- 
centa. Dr. Huber employed it chiefly in the third 
and sixth decimal dilutions. 

Hecla Lava.—A. P. Bowie, M. D., reports the 
following cases in the Penna. State Transactions : 
Mrs. A. After the extraction of a molar tooth 
she has had a violent pair in the upper jaw, which 
no domestic remedies will relieve. Jawis sore and 
swelled and painful to touch. Hecla lava in 
water, a dose every half-hour, relieved the pain 
entirely in a short time. 

John , a colored lad, aged fifteen, had a sore 
tooth which was extracted, and ever since there 
has been an enlargement of the lower jaw, near 
the cavity of the tooth, which has grown now to 
the size of a hickory nut, and can be seen very 
plainly as the cheek bulges out, and it is hard to 
the touch. It has now lasted for several months, 
and seems to be growing larger. Hecla lava 
one powder night and morning, removed the 
growth in one month’s time. 

But the most remarkable effects of the remedy 
were obtained in the case of my brother, who for 
several years had been affected with a growth 
of a polypoid character and which commenced in 
the antrum highmorianum, and from thence en- 





| croached upon the adjacent structures so as to 


deform the face, forcing the eyeball upwards and 
everting the lid and obstructing the nostrils ; 
and downwards into the mouth, so that breathing 
and mastication were both seriously impeded. 
The concomitant symptoms were epistaxis, head- 
ache, and difficult swallowing. After various 
remedies were used in the case with no effect, I 
prescribed hecla lava in infrequent doses, and with 


the result of curing the tumor entirely. Of course 


some deformity remains, but the growth has en- 
tirely disappeared, and now, after the lapse of 


As causa excitans of diseases amen- | 


several vears, there has been no return, 
Antipyrine.—The following are the conclu- 
sions of M. Lenhartz from his experience in the 
treatment of rheumatism with antipyrine. They 
are in accordance with those of other observers : 
(1) In the treatment of articular rheumatism, prin- 


cipally of the acute form, antipyrine is equally effi- 


a hl . . . | 
The mistletoe, moreover, stands in a peculiarly 


close relation to the female sexual system (uterus), 
and especially to the climacteric period, when 
women cease to menstruate and chronic or peri- 


cacious with salicylate of soda, for the drug (a) 
is endowed with a sure antipyretic action (b) and 
leads to the disappearance of the local manifesta- 
tions of the rheumatism, especially the pain; (2) 
it no more than the salicylate prevents relapses ; 
(3) it can be used in cases where the salicylate is 
not successful. It is contraindicated in adynamic 
cases,or where cerebral manifestations are present. 
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The Action of Chlorate of Potash.—Two 
forms of intoxication are to be distinguished (says 
J. Von Mering, of Strasburg), the one acute, the 
other subacute. The symptoms of acute poison- 
ing are dyspnoea, cyanosis, vomiting, profuse di- 
arrhoea and heart failure. Post-mortem examina- 
tion shows the blood of a chocolate color. No other 
lesions are usually found with the exception of 
insignificant alterations in the kidneys. 

The symptoms in the subacute poisoning are 
jaundice, livid discoloration of the skin, vomiting 
of biliary matter and epigastric tenderness, 
diarrhoea, swelling of liver and spleen, albumi- 
nuria, oliguria, anuria, ete. Uremia is the cause 
of death. The autopsy shows the peculiar blood 
changes referred to. The tumefied spleen and 
liver are filled with broken down red corpuscles, 
pronounced renal lesion, and discoloration of the 
medulla of the bones are also found. 

According to Von Mering, the following consid- 
erations should guide us in the administration of 
the remedy ; first, the salt should be given after 
meals; second, quite an interval should occur 
between the several doses; third, the salt should 
not be given in high fevers on account of the dim- 
inished alkalinity of the blood ; nor in respiratory 
trouble such as emphysema, pneumonia and the 
dyspnea attendant upon obstruction of the larynx 
by croup and diphtheria and the cyanosis of 
valvular disease of the heart—a contra-indication 
exists only in renal mischief attended by dimin- 
ished excretion. 

The author recommends the use of chlorate of 
potash in stomatitis, mercurial and alterative, 
in ozena, caries and ulcerations. He pronounces 
against its use in diphtheria, excepting as a gargle. 
The maximum dose for an adult is, according to 
Von Mering’s study, two grams (one-half drachm) 
pro dosi, eight grams pro die. Children of ten to 
fourteen years of age should get a diurnal dose of 
not more then four grams (one drachm); smaller 
children, from two to ten years old, should have 
administered not more than two to three grams 
pro die ; infants only one gram at most. 

Belladonna vs. Chloroform.—Dr. John C. 
Kerr writes to the Southern California Practi- 
tioner that he has investigated thoroughly the 
physiological action of nearly all the prominent 
drugs in the materia medica, with the view of find- 
ing something which might counteract the effects 
of chloroform or be antagonistic to it. The result 
was a choice of belladonna. This drug is physio- 
logically antagonistic to chloroform, it paralyzes 
the termination of the pneumogastric nerve in 
both heart and lungs—as proven by Drs. Ringer, 
H. C. Wood and others—and stimulates the 





sympathetic, which is exactly the reverse action 
of chloroform. He therefore concluded to try the 
hypodermic injection of one-twentieth of a gr. of 
atropia at the next opportunity and watch the 
result. The subject was a lady, having already 
a weak heart and in a run down condition from 
the effects of malignant disease of the breast (the 
skin being considerably involved). The above 
dose of atropia was given hypodermically, and 
the anzsthetic then administered. She took it 
without a murmur; there was no trouble in 
breathing, no blue lips or nose, the heart’s beat 
was regular and even stronger than usual, and 
the operation was completed without a single bad 
symptom. The doctor afterwards tried the same 
means in every case where an anesthetic was 
needed, and with similar results. 

Care, however, must, he thinks, be exercised 
against giving too large doses of belladonna, lest 
the sympathetic nerve-force become exhausted by 
over-stimulation. 

Verbascum Thapsus.—A decoction of this 
plant (the common mullein) has been used with 
uniform good results in many cases of cough, diag- 
nosed as consumption, and where the cough has 
been of the deep, hollow, ringing variety. 

Salix Nigra.—The virtues of this agent—the 
floral buds of the common willow tree—as an 
anaphrodisiac, have long been known to practi- 
tioners of the eclectic school. In cases of simple 
hyperesthesia of the ovaries—often falsely called 
ovaritis—it is said to act like a charm. Drachm 
doses of the fluid extract are administered three 
times daily. Dr. De Cailhol reports a cure in a 
case of impotency, by the third decimal dilution 
of a tincture made out of the fluid extract. 

Acetic Ether.—lt is said that persons ren- 
dered insensible by the inhalation of illuminating 
gas may be quickly restored by the administration 
of a few drops of acetic ether on a lump of sugar. 

Menthol.—lIs the name given to the etherial 
oil of peppermint. If applied to the conjunctiva or 
to the schneiderian membrane, it produces com- 
plete anesthesia, A ten per cent. solution in 
alcohol or almond oil makes an efficient applica- 
tion for neuralgia or other superficial pain used 
locally. 

Ava-Kava.—This is a valuable agent in gonor- 
rhea and leucorrhea, in many cases superior to all 
other agents. It is not unpalatable, and produces 
no unpleasant effects in the stomach. It may be 
given in fifteen drop doses every three or four 
hours. It is of special benefit in gleet. 

Tradescantia Erecta (Folwart).—Is a plant 
growing freely in Mexico; its leaves are chewed 
or crushed by the natives and applied to bleeding 
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surfaces. They esteem it a powerful styptic, 
equal in efficacy to strong{perchloride of iron. 

Caladium Seguinum.—Caladium is indica- 
ted in stout persons of flabby fibre who are subject 
to catarrhal asthma, that is, asthma with the pro- 
duction of mucus which is not readily raised but 
which, when raised, gives relief to the patient. 

It is a remedy to be remembered in sperma- 
torrhea or in seminal weakness, particularly in 
nocturnal emissions when therefis complete relax- 
ation of the organs, so that emission occurs with- 
out dreams, or if there be a dream it is entirely 
foreign to sexual subjects. So that it is indicated 
in far advanced cases without erections. 

Dracontium.—This drug produces symptoms 
similar in nature to those of arum triphyllum, 
only it acts on a lower portion of the respiratory 
apparatus than does that drug, Arum produces 
a laryngeal cough. Dracontium acts on the 
trachea and bronchial tubes, giving rise to a 
violent attack of bronchial catarrh, with rapid 
formation first of burning, watery discharge, and 
later, quick development of pus or muco-pus, 
hence it has as symptoms yellowish purulent dis- 
charge, with great burning and rawness, and 
other symptoms of violent inflammation. 





CLINIQUE. 


RAMBLING THOUGHTS ON SURGERY.* 


By J. H. CARMICHAEL, M. D., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
M*. M., of a neighboring town, consulted me 

in September, 18584, with the following 
symptoms: A feeling of fullness of the abdomen ; 
menses failed to appear last month. Was preg- 
nant four years ago but miscarried at the sixth 
month. No other subjective symptoms of note. 
Physical examination revealed the neck of the 
womb slightly softened, with a lateral displace- 
ment; and on the left of the uterus a tumor was 
discovered about four inches in diameter. 1 told 
the lady to come to me again in six weeks for a 
second examination. At this time I was satisfied 
that she was pregnant, having at the same time 
a cyst of the broad ligament or ovary, but prob- 
ably parovarian. 1 advised aspiration of the cyst 
at about the sixth month. 

I saw no more of the patient until August, 1886. 
She then gave me a history of what transpired 
during the interval. She went on well until the 
seventh month of pregnancy, when she felt very 
full and oppressed. Her physician said she would 

*Read before the Western Massachusetts Homwopathic Medical 
Society, March 16th, 1837. 


either have twins or the womb contained a large 
amount of water; could not discover a tumor. 
At the eighth month, after suffering nearly two 
weeks from over-distention and pain, she had a 
premature delivery ; child stillborn. She was do- 
ing well when suddenly, at the expiration of two 
days, without warning, something burst, and the 
bed was deluged with water. The nurse thought 
that it must be a hemorrhage, but upon examina- 
, tion it was discovered to be water. Her physician 
said that the water must have been retained 
within the uterus. It was a cyst of the fallopian 
tube, which happily ruptured and discharged its 
contents through the uterus and vagina. The 
case teaches the following lesson: If the patient 
had been aspirated as soon as she became over- 
burdened by pressure, she would probably have 
gone to full term; but why was it not done? Be- 
‘ause her physician did not diagnose her true 
condition, and consequently proper treatment 
could not be made. Such cases as these should be 
dealt with by surgical means, and not treated ex- 
pectantly, which is too often the habit of many 
physicians. I will also report the case of a Mrs, 
W., who at the age of eighteen became ‘‘ drop- 
sical,” was tapped a year later and passed suc- 
cessively through the hands of a dozen physicians 
during the succeeding twenty-five years, with the 
result of being tapped and aspirated thirteen 
times; and, strange to say, none excepting one 
of the number admitted that she had anything 
excepting ascites. A year before I saw her she 
consulted Dr. Jarvis, of Hartford, who diagnosed 
an ovarian tumor, and advised its removal; but 
not caring to go to New York she postponed it 
until a year later—until she became my patient. 
1 removed a cyst weighing twenty-eight pounds ; 
her recovery was rapid and uninterrupted, being 
take her meals with the family three 
She said she suf- 





able to 
weeks from date of operation. 
fered less after the operation than after each tap- 
ping. Another—Mrs. C. 1 was called to attend 
her husband, sick with typhoid fever. While at- 
tending him 1 noticed his wife, and thought she 
was near her confinement. One day during his 
convalescence she asked me to examine her and 
give her my opinion of her case. She said that 
she had been gradually enlarging for the past 
seven years. She had been treated by physicians 
of both schools, but, finally becoming disgusted, 
she had gone without during the past two and 
was much better. From the history and exam- 
ination I came to the conclusion that 1t was a cyst 
of the broad ligament, and advised aspiration, 
promising a reasonable hope of cure, which could 


| be substantiated better, however, after aspiration. 
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She consented, and I removed fourteen quarts 
of fluid as clear as spring water. A bandage was 
applied and apis 3x and tincture of acetate of iron 
given internally, and now she is well—over a 
year since aspiration. Now, what do such cases 
as these teach? Do we draw a lesson from them 
or do we simply listen to the buzz and say to our- 
selves, No such cases occur in our practice ? 

Let me present a case in another light. A case 
of suspected ovarian disease occurs in our prac- 
tice; we do all we can for the patient. We call 
counsel, who is not positive about the nature of 
the disease—is not an operator. We give our 
suspected diagnosis to the patient, who is men- 
tally sick as well as physically. The diagnosis 
being undecided, it must be necessarily guarded, 
and, with a negative expression, both of speech 
and manner, we tell the patient we think she 
ought to submit to an operation, and must go 
away from home to Boston or New York—among 
strangers into a hospital, and at considerable ex- 
pense. Did you ever stop and study the expres- 
sion of one who is told that they best go to a 
hospital? Do you know how they dread the very 
idea, and have not the courage for the task, and 
will reply that they would as soon die? Now, 
suppose you called as counsel a man whom you 
know as an operator; get his diagnosis and let 
him advise ycur patient what to do. The chances 
are that he will inspire her with new hope of a 
new life, and the poor woman will be glad to take 
chances that she thought only a short time before 
were unsurmountable. He would present the case 
in a different light (believing, as he does, in the 
operation and its good results) from him who 
hesitates and doesn’t care to assume the responsi- 
bility. Too much of this is happening at the 
present. During my brief residence here I know 
of four cases that have died from simply presenting 
their cases in this manner. You would any of 
you do all in your power to save a life, but you 
who do not operate or think an operation neces- 
sary must fail if these cases come under your care 
in curing them. You must also take the responsi- 
bility of their death largely upon yourselves if 
you do not advise them to resort to the only ave- 
nue of escape. Why are cases of this kind allowed 
to go on from day to day, becoming more and 
more debilitated, until at last they die of exhaus- 
tion? The answer must be this: Simply because 
death comes so insidiously, so stealthily, that we 
do not realize it until the lamp goes out because 
the oil is gone that kept it burning. 

The majority of these cases do not suffer acutely 
enough to even gain our sympathy, and we fail to 
give that earnestness to the case that we would 





to a case of colic, convulsions, or many acute dis- 
eases. If the patient was suffering from a sub- 
mucous fibroid or polypi, causing severe hemor- 
rhage, earnest endeavors would be made to stop 
the flow of blood. Why? Because if it were not 
checked it would lead to death; perhaps more 
quickly, but no more certainly than an ovarian 
cyst. In either case surgical means would have 
to be resorted to to bring about a cure. Only re- 
cently a fairly healthy looking lady consulted me 
about an anal fistula which she had been troubled 
with for twelve years. Upon examination I found 
two—one of long duration, the other of more re- 
cent formation. I told her that they could be 
-asily cured by an operation, and after telling me 
that her former physician had advised non-inter- 
ference, she said she had suffered so much that she 
had made up her mind something must be done, 
and accordingly accepted my advice. The opera- 
tion was performed, and, as it was different from 
the usual method, I feel justified in giving vou a 
full report of it and how I came to adopt it. In 


closing a ruptured perrineum we denude the sur-' 


face we propose to unite and bring them in close 
apposition when they generally unite by first in- 
tention. In these operations I use silver wire, 
and if I used it for no other reason excepting the 
following I would not be justified in using any but 
metallic sutures. Occasionally, for some reason, 
the tissues fail to unite by first intention, or dur- 
ing the first ten days, and then, instead of cutting 
out silk or similar sutures, you can wash the sur- 
face thoroughly with a solution of cuprum sul- 
phate and simply twist the metallic sutures until 
the tissues are brought together as closely as vou 
wish, when they will granulate, and the cicatriza- 
tion will be as complete as though by the primary 
process, all the difference being that your sutures 
will remain a week or two longer. Your patient 
does not know but what all is as intended, which 
is no small factor to consider. 

In the operation upon these fistule I cut them 
out as in the old operation. I then, with a sharp 
curette, removed all the pyogenic membrane and 
scraped well the wails of the fistule ; 1 then, with 
deep wire sutures, brought the surfaces into close 
apposition, fastened my sutures, and they healed 
by first intention. This is a great improvement 
upon the old method of allowing the wound to 
heal by granulation, and while I know of no one 
who has previously operated by this method, | 
shall in the future adopt it. I am sorry to say so 
many physicians so dread the use of the knife 
that they never use it, and try and excuse their 
shortcomings and non-surgical interference by 
saying that the properly selected drug or similar 
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will cure all ailments without the aid of the knife. 
To such I would say, I cannot prove but what 
you are correct, but I can prove that no such 
drug or drugs have yet been found, and until 
they are we must accept the experience of the 
past and give our patients the benefit of it, or we 
cannot be classed with the foremost physicians 
and surgeons of the day. Because we believe in 
a law of cure introduced by Hahnemann and 
promulgated by his followers, we must not be- 
come blind to the fact that a large minority of 
the diseases we meet are surgical and need the 
art applied to successfully cope with the abnormal 
condition; and therefore, as one who believes in 
surgical means to their fullest extent where indi- 
cated, I appeal to you to look out for the welfare 
of your patients, and if they must have the knife 
used to either do it or advise it, and not let them 
go to our Old School colleagues, lose your repu- 
tation to cope successfully with such 
I_ can but admire your zeal in studymg the 
action of drugs and selecting the proper remedy 
in a given case, but, gentlemen, don’t forget 
to study pathology; learn to recognize, when 
you meet a what the disease is, what 
the pathological condition is, how far such 
a diseased condition has advanced, and through 
this means form a prognosis. We will meet cases 
frequently that will puzzle any, even an expert 
(such, for instance, as numerous nervous diseases), 
and here, when we cannot do better, we are 
obliged to treat symptomatically. We have 
many organic diseases that have so far advanced 
through degeneration before you see them that 
they cannot be restored, and you ought to be able 
to give a prognosis accordingly. Without a 
thorough knowledge of the pathological condition, 
you cannot treat the case intelligently, and must 
Gentlemen, don’t 


Cases, 


case, 


constantly grope in the dark. 
forget that you have a duty to perform in keep- 
ing up the reputation of members of our school, 
and show that we have practitioners equal to any 
in the Old School, both as physicians and sur- 
geons. 

Don’t let every major operation get into the 
hands of our Old School opponents. Keep them 
within our ranks and let us have the credit as 
well as the reputation.we deserve. We have 
practitioners willing to take the responsibility, 
and those of us who are not can easily shift the 
responsibility to their shoulders. Jealousy, envy 
and division within the rank and file of our school 
is doing more to injure it than all outside means 
combined. We should hold together, encourage 
one another, and above all things promote the 
welfare of our school. To do this most success- 





fully you must compete with your Old School 
neighbor in surgical as well as medical therapeu- 
tics. Your individual success will be promoted 
by your cures far sooner than by the reporting of 
some marvelous cure made with a single dose of 
the 200th, 1,000th or 100,000th potency. This con- 
tinual harping about potency, and combatting 
this man and that man for his ideas of prescribing, 
is an obstacle that ought not to be tolerated. You 
have a right to your opinion, so have 1; and let 
us remember a familiar and beautiful quotation : 
**Do unto others as you would that they do unto 


you.” 


A CASE OF ENCYSTED HYDROCELE OF THE TESTICLE 
CURED BY ASPIRATION AND PRESSURE. 


By H. I. Ostrom, M. D., NEw York. 
Surgeon to Ward's Island Hospital; to the Hahnemann 
Hospital, New York, and to the House of the Good 
Samaritan Diakonissen. 





HE following case is interesting from its rarity, 
and also because of the resemblance between 

it and a much graver disease, which at first ob- 
secured the diagnosis. The speedy cure following 
a single aspiration is also possibly deserving of 


interest. The history of the case involves trau- 
matism. The young gentleman aged nineteen 


years was thrown from his horse while riding in 
the country, and in falling on a log by the road- 
side, his left testicle was severely bruised. The 
pain was such as to cause fainting. After the 
injury the testicle swelled rapidly. Acute orchi- 
tis followed. This was successfully treated by a 
local physician, the treatment 
rest, and the application of ice to the parts. In 
a few weeks the swelling subsided, but some ten- 
derness in the region of the epididymis remained, 
This never entirely disappeared, and three months 
after the accident the gland began again to swell 
rapidly, accompanied with sharp pains. In this 
condition the young gentleman was sent to me. 
I found the left testicle enlarged, hard: rather 
nodulated ; and upon its anterior aspect an area 
of indistinct fluctuation. The usual signs of 
“aginal hydrocele were absent. There was neither 
translucence of the body of the tumor, nor could 
the testicle be felt, or distinguished as separated 
from the general The patient 
asserted that the present swelling began in the tes- 
ticle at a spot where the sensitiveness remained. 
He complained of weight and heaviness in the 
parts, and of occasional sharp pains that followed 
the spermatic cord into the abdomen. The in- 
guinal glands were not enlarged, and the sper- 


being absolute 


enlargement. 
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matic cord gave no evidence of involvement. A 
guarded diagnosis was given of cystoma, prob- 
ably sarcomatous, and the removal of the gland 
mentioned as a possible necessity. More for the 
purpose of facilitating the diagnosis, than with any 
prospect of effecting a cure, I aspirated the cystic 
part of the tumor. The fluid withdrawn was col- 
orless and limpid, and coagulated upon the appli- 
cation of heat. About four ounces were removed. 
As the swelling diminished, the cavity of the cyst 
was found within the true covering of the testicle, 
and the tunica albuginea, which formed the cyst 
walls, could be felt hard and almost fibrous. The 
pathology of the case was thus explained, and 
together with its subsequent history, established 
a diagnosis of encysted hydrocele of the testicle. 

After aspiration the gland was well strapped 
with adhesive plaster, and the young gentleman 
kept on his back for ten days. At the end of 
that time the testicle showed no evidence of hav- 
ing been diseased, and has remained healthy, 
now a period of three years. 

A review of this case leads to the inquiry: Can 
we with certainty distinguish between a cyst sit- 
uated between the testicular portion of the tunica 
vaginalis and the tunica albuginea, and a cystic 
sarcoma of the testicle? Both may grow 
rapidly, though this clinical feature is perhaps 
more characteristic of a round celled sarcoma, 
than of the other tumor. With both there 
is pain; in neither can the testicle be separated 
from the necplasm, but forms a part of it. 
Probably the most trustworthy diagnostic symp- 
the condition of the spermatic 
cord. As is well known, the sarcomata gen- 
erally spread along the course of the blood 
vessels. We would, therefore, expect to find 
the cord enlarged, and secondary neoplasms sur- 
rounding it. Nothing of this nature belongs to 
encysted hy drocele, and although the other symp- 
toms of the present case pointed strongly towards 
sarcoma, the entire absence of implication of the 
spermatic cord, caused the hesitation which led 
to the guarded diagnosis of cystic sarcoma. 


toms relate to 


JAMAICA DOGWOOD: PISCIDIA ERYTHRINA. 


By T. GRiswo_p Comstock, M. D., 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


WISH to cali the attention of my colleagues 
to the above named drug, which up to this 
date has been only partially proved, but from 
what we already know of its effects, we may well 


sleep. 








regard it as one of the desiderata of the healing 
art. In one word, from what I have seen of its 
action, lregard itas both hypnotic, and anodyne, 
and in a few well defined cases may be employed 
as a reliable substitute for opium. In certain 
forms of psycho-neuroses, and in primary delu- 
sional insanity, certain phases and symptoms 
present themselves that can be alleviated by this 
remedy. I refer to the sleeplessness of the insane, 
something very difficult to control, as is well 
known and acknowledged by all who are experi- 
enced in the treatment of this class of mental 
diseases. At this present time, we have in mind 
the case of an elderly lady that we are treating 
in private. This patient has had a mental trouble 
for months, has delusions, and is partially de- 
mented ; she cannot sleep, and this condition has 
lasted so long that she has worn out all the mem- 
bers of her immediate family from anxious watcb- 
ing. Many remedies were tried with indifferent 
and very unsatisfactory results, until I gave pis- 
cidia, which seems to have a most charming 
effect upon her. 

The dose administered is 20 drops given at about 
4 p. m., and a second dose of 15 drops may be 
given about an hour and a-half after. I have 
used the fluid extract, as prepared by Park, 
Davis & Co., Detroit, who first called the atten- 
tion of the profession to its virtues. In one other 
case of mental disease, monomania with sleepless- 
ness, it quieted the patient, and gave refreshing 
In hopeless cases of phthisis pulmonalis in 
the last stages, it may be given, and I have found 
it to produce rest and sleep, being sedative in its 
action, and alleviating the cough. In a case 
of troublesome thoracic neuralgia, where many 
remedies were administered judiciously, but with- 
out relief, this medicine relieved the patient of his 
pains, and in time a cure was the result. I can 
also refer to a case of neuralgia of the face and 
eye, that recurred in spite of the best treatment, 
that was greatly palliated, and finally cured by 
the piscidia, given in doses of from 25 to 30 
drops. In one case of neuralgia of the coeliac 
plexus, this remedy seems to have a good effect, 
and I think is benefiting the patient. I may add, 
that all the cases that I have quoted, were re- 
fractory examples, where ordinary remedies 
failed to do much good, so that I can well regard 
the Jamaica dogwood as a “desideratum,” and 
at least worthy of further trials and study. 


Errata.—In Dr. Price’s article, June number, 
page 71, first column, twenty-sixth line from 
top, read /eal instead of *‘ local.” 
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E PUR SI MUOVE. 





T Is gratifying to one who has labored in a 

worthy cause to see his labor bear fruit. 
For many years we have labored in season and 
out of season, but always with charity and tolera- 
tion, in behalf of the truths of homuopathy and 
to dispel and correct the errors into which over- 
zealous advocates have led the school bearing that 
name. We have 


been met, for the most part, with misrepresenta- 


It has been a thankless labor. 


tion on the one hand, and vituperation on the 
other. This was to He 
who follows the lead of conviction has no right to 
The path of conviction is 


have been expected. 


expect an easy course. 





that of the gods, which,as Porphyry says, is steep | 


and craggy. Not only is it narrow and difficult 
of ascent, strewn with craggs and thorns, but it 
is beset with swarms of ape-like creatures who 
bedog the steps of the earnest toiler, and seek by 
every device which an ape-like cunning can invent 
to confuse his bearings and to discourage his pro- 
gress. And when new lines of truth are opened 
and its paths become well-worn and accessible, 
they are thronged with an easy-going multitude 
of self-seekers who see no necessity for further 
advance, and revile those who do. 

Putting hyperbole aside, we have to observe 
that we have all along insisted that homeopathy 
was not a system of medicine, but an adjunct to 
therapeutics ; that similia similibus curantur 
was one of the established truths of therapeutics, 


having a definite and pretty well-defined sphere of 
usefulness in the treatment of disease; that it 
was not of universal application, and that to seek 
to make it so was a grievous error, unscientific, 
full of danger to the sick, and of discomfiture, if 
not ignominy, to the practitioner; that since it 
was demonstrable that the method of similia 
a part of the field of practical med- 


an act of folly to insist that it covered 


covered but 
icine, it was 
the whole; that for this reason it was unwise and 
unprofitable, as well as unbecoming the dignity 
of a physician, to accept the titular distinction, 
homeeopathic, or to impose such a narrow distinc- 
tion upon practitioners of the New School, espe- 
cially such as could lay just claim to the title of 
Doctor of Medicine; and that allmedical colleges 
in the broadest 


of medicine 


of medicine 
truth 


be schools 
the 


should 
sense wherein whole is 
taught. 

We will not undertake to give our readers any 
idea of the manner in which these suggestions have 
been received by the medical press of the New 
School. Tothose who have watched the progress 
of the controversy it would be needless ; by those 
who know the bitterness of sectarian rancor it may 
be imagined. The conduct of a wounded beast of 
prey when brought to bay is tame by the side of 
it! 
nals has been our contemporary, The Hahnemann- 
That journal was established in the 


No devoteé 


Among the most ultra of this class of jour- 


tan Monthly. 
interest of simon pure homoeopathy. 
of that school has had reason to doubt its perfect 
loyalty. Ithas been servilely loyal to the tenets of 
its master, Hahnemann. We say it has been. We 
rejoice to be able to write that in the past tense. 
For some reason or other—we flatter ourselves 
that it is due to the influence of THE NEw York 
MEDICAL TimEs—the editor of The Hahnemann- 
tan Monthly has received a new inspiration. His 
jdea of medicine has been broadened. To him hom- 
ceopathy is no longer ‘‘a perfect system of med- 
icine.”” Hesees that the duties and responsibilities 
of the physician are not bounded by the tenets and 
methods of Hahnemann. In aneditorial for April, 
1887, he makes bold to say, that ‘* the time is prob- 
ably not far distant when the American hom«o- 
pathic profession will formally and publicly reas- 
sert itsclaim to the stewardship of medicine—of 
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ALL medicine.’ And in the same connection the 
writer admits the utility of what he calls “ non- 


homceopathic medication,” 


and the necessity of 
“We 


must cultivate and occupy the whole field of med- 


its being taught in homeeopathic colleges. 


icine, *’ he says; ‘‘and the restrictive sect which 
fences itself in a corner must bear the responsi- 
bility of its own misdoing..” 

The writer justly complains of the policy of 
teaching in homeceopathic colleges which leaves 
the student to grope in the dark, ignorant of 
This 
is a grevious error on the part of any college 


* the limits of homceopathic.application.”’ 


claiming to teach the science and art of medicine, 
as THE MEDICAL TIMEs has pointed out over 
and again. We cannot but rejoice that our sug- 
gestions have not been made in vain and that our 
colleague of the Hahnemannian has made bold to 
second them. We quote the following para- 
graph from his pen and give it, in conclusion, our 
hearty indorsement : 

‘Briefly, then, the homeeopathic physician 
should be taught at college what homoceopathy 
-annot do as carefully as he is instructed in what 
itcan do. He should also be taught what allo- 
pathy can do, and just as thoroughly instructed 
as towhatit cannot do. But especially should he 
be instructed with the utmost pains in those facts 
and principles which alone can be his guide and his 
justification when he is called upon to lay down his 
homeeopathic medicine case and call in the aid of 
other measures, so that he may do it fearlessly 
in the sight of men and angels.” 

This much of evidence of medical progress from 
the mouth of a New School man: turning to the 
utterances of Old School men we have to note evi- 
We have 


room but for one illustration of our theme from 


dence of progress equally marked, 


this source, which may be found in the editor- 
ial colums of The Medical Record, for May 
7, 1887. The editor of that journal quotes with 
approval from a sermon by the Rev. E. C. Ray, 
of Hyde Park, Ill., on ‘“* Mind and Faith Cures,” 
views in regard to the actions and giifluence of 
medicaments in disease, as pronouncedly radical 
and rational as any that ever appeared in the col- 
umns of THE NEw YorRK MEpICcAL TIMEs, and 
far in advance of those of any of our New School 


contemporaries. 





‘The wise physician and nurse,”’ says the rev- 
erend gentleman, ‘‘seldom attempt more than 
gently and humbly to assist nature in her curative 
powers.”’ Then, again, as to medicinal actions : 

‘*The benefit of medicine is often not its direct 
action upon the disease or upon the body, but its 
action upon the mind, and through that upon the 
nervous system and the whole body, stimulating 
faith, hope, expectation of recovery, good cheer, 
which are probably nature’s mightiest remedial 
To this the editor of the Record re- 


assistants.’ 

sponds : 
‘‘Tt is not often that such soufhd doctrines eman- 

While this 


remark is perfectly true, we have to observe that 


ate from our brothers of the cloth.” 


it is seldom that such sound doctrines are promul- 
gated by the medical press. Verily, in the mem- 
orable words of the gifted Gallilio, “‘ the world 


does move.” 


THEOLOGICAL ETHICS. 

HE DOCTORS of divinity seem to be having 
about as much trouble with their code of 
ethics as the doctors of medicine have long had 
with theirs. Itis rather of a difficult matter to 
determine who is regular and who is irregular, 
who is orthodox and who is hetrodox in both 
professions. Professors Smyth and Woodruff, 
permanent lights in the religious world, and 
among the ablest teachers in the old dyed-in-the- 
wool orthodox theological seminary at Andover, 
the 


Board of Visitors of the seminary for what they 


Mass., have recently been overhauled by 


claim as heretical teachings, to wit: ‘‘ That the 
Bible is not the only rule of faith and practice, 
but is fallible and untrustworthy even in some of 
its religious teachings, and that there is and will 
be probation after death for all men who do not 
decisively reject Christ during the earthly life.” 
For these heretical sentiments they are judged 
guilty and ordered to withdraw forthwith from 
all connection with the seminary. The deposed 
professors intend to appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the State to test the legality of .the clerical 
decision. In due time a legal opinion will be ren- 
dered by the highest legal tribunal in the State, 
whether the Board of Visitors, who believe that 
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all the unconverted heathen have gone to hell, or 
the professors who think some of them may have 
escaped, are acting in accordance with the funda- 
mental principle upon which the seminary was 
established. 

Theology can hardly be called a science, rounded 
out and complete in its organization and admit- 
Both 


are progressive and subject to that change which 


ting of no change, any more than medicine. 


comes from enlarged thought and wider observa- 
tion. Who believes to-day in the old theology 
which was almost considered necessary to salva- 
tion a century ago, that hell is paved with the 
souls of infants not a span long, that the wicked 
are thrown into a lake of fire fed with brimstone 
and eternally damned by the breath of an angry 
and implacable God, and that the physical bodies 
which are placed in the ground come forth from 
the grave at the sound of the last trump to stand 
before the judgment seat to receive final sentence. 
All this crude philosophy has been swept away 
by the progress of enlightened thought, and the 
hetrodoxy of a hundred or even fifty years ago 
has become the orthodoxy of to-day. 

In theology the apostle’s creed, and in medicine 
the elementary rules of Hypocrates, are suffi- 
ciently simple and cohesive to hold as an anchor, 
an ever-expanding and illimitable power which, 
like the leaves of the tree of life, are for the heal- 
ing of the nations. 

The controversy on the question of orthodoxy, 
which is rapidly changing the theological and 
medical world, is not without a vast public benefit 
in enlarging the field of observation and promot- 
ing greater freedom of thought and a more fear- 
The 


great public, which both professions are expected 


less investigation of facts and theories. 
to serve, catch hold, with eagerness, of every new 
thought, and form their conclusions from practical 
results. Institutions, medical and theological, if 
they would command the respect of the growing 
intelligence of the age, must be leaders of thought 
and museums of scientific information, and failing 
in this they simply lumber the great workshop of 
the world’s progress. 

The Druggists’ Circular is after the “grocery pharma- 
ceutist” who labels Erythroxyion Coca as Theobroma 
Cacao, and a well-known specialist of nervous diseases who 
endorses the preparation. 





PRESIDENT ORME’S ADDRESS. 





R. F. H. ORME, President of the American 
Institute of Homeopathy, is a gentleman 

and scholar for whom we have great respect, and 
while we do not agree with some of his views, 
still we are glad to present them to our readers 
as the expressions of an honest, progressive and 
fearless thinker. Dr. Orme is a graduate of the 
University Medical College of this city, and many 
years since changed his practice to accord with 
the great majority of the ‘*‘ New School ’”’ physi- 
cians, otherwise known as homeeopathic. It is 
natural that he should feel keenly the indignities 
that have been heaped upon those, especially in 
the earlier time, who took the position he did, 
and we have tried to view the subject from the 
standpoints of both parties to the controversy, 
and in our opinion, as both are justified to a cer- 
tain extent, and neither are absolutely and wholly 
right, the best and most proper way is to stop 
Rule as 
maxim, and begin over again with our hearts 
bent on mutual respect and toleration, Dr. Orme 


will agree with us that the ‘‘ Old School *’ (we use 


recriminating, take the Golden our 


this term simply to distinguish a class) has never 
made use of the words “ regular ’’ or “ allopath- 
ist *’ in any such sense as the * homaopathist ” 
has used and clung to his! 

The term * allopathist ’* originated with Hah- 
been accepted by the 


nemann and has never 


school to which he applied it, and the term 
*regular”’’ has been used only to designate a 
class in comparison, and not as a ** name to trade 
upon.” The “ regular” physician is one who is 
truly, or tries to be, eclectic in the proper sense 
of the word, but not one who adheres to the prin- 
School of 


better 


ciples and practices of the Eclectic 
Medicine of to-day, which seems to be 
styled as Botanic! 

We cannot point to a single medical college or 
society in the land which has an “allopathic” 
pseudonym, and the word “ regular”’ is made 
little use of and never as a part of a title or in a 
sectarian sense. 

We have always held that science knows no 
sect and cannot! We are not aware that the so- 
called homeeopathists have done any work that 
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could not have been just as well done in associa- 
tion with the great body of physicians, providing 
the basis was as above indicated. 

It is universally conceded that even in Christen- 
dom the world would be better without sects, and 
to that millennial day all Christians are earnestly 
looking! There are enough facts and principles 
upon which we can all agree, to occupy our time 
and attention, without fighting over non-essen- 
tials, which are the points which cause ill-feeling, 
intolerance and engender bigotry. 

We know positively that there is a large and 
growing body who agree with us that it is best to 
discard the use of the pseudonym “ homoeopathic ”’ 
as far as possible, certainly as respects titles for 
societies, etc., and the time is not very far distant 
when it will be obsolete altogether ! 

The time is surely coming when the selection of 
the dose will determine the principle for its use 
allopathically or homceopathically, as it may be 
required, and when all physicians recognize this 
fact, there will be no such thing as a seet, for all 
will be in substantial agreement, and neither party 
will have compromised a principle in accepting the 
new interpretation, and thus the reconciliation 
will be brought about with the humiliation of 
none! 


ORIGIN AND MEANING OF THE PINEAL GLAND AND 
THE PITUITARY BODY. 


|* A RECENT number of the Contemporary 
Review we find some interesting and very 
instructive remarks by the eminent English nat- 
uralist, St. George Mivart, concerning a hitherto 
obscure point in human anatomy. 
After calling attention to the peculiarities of a 
certain lizard found in New Zealand and known 
as hatteria or sphenodon, * the last living repre- 


sentative of a group of reptiles which have left 


tom of the secondary system of rocks,”’ the 
writer proceeds as follows: 
The buman brain is a voluminous j globular 





| essential nature and past history. 


what is practically the middle of the adult brain) 
is a small rounded body, about the size of a pea, 
which is called the pineal gland. This structure 
is known, at least by name, to many persons who 
are not anatomists, because Descartes strangely 
conjectured it to be the seat of the soul. 

In most animals, however, and in ourselves in 
the earliest days of our existence, the cerebral 
hemispheres do not extend backwards over the 
rest of the brain, but are confined to its anterior 
portion, and thus the pineal gland, instead of 
seeming to be imbedded in the midst of the brain, 
lies upon its upper surface. Another small 
rounded prominence, called the pituitary body, 
projects downwards from the midst of the under 
surface of the brain, and is recieved into a hollow 
on the upper surface of a small prominence of our 
skull fioor, known by the singular name of the 
turkish saddle. A function much less poetical 
than that attributed by Descartes to the pineal 
gland, but equally baseless, was assigned to this 
body by earlier physiologists. But no rational 
conjecture of any kind has been put forward as to 
the function of either of these two curious little 
bodies which we all of us thus carry about inside 
our skulls. 

Since, however, the theory of evolution has 
gained the acceptance of all the most competent 
naturalists, a flood of light has been thrown on 
many parts of different animals, which parts are, 
to all appearance, quite useless to them. This 
light reveals, not their present function, but their 
It reveals not 
what they are, but how they came to be. Such 
structures are now deemed to be the rudimentary 
representatives of parts which were of functional 
importance to their more or less remote ances- 
tors—they are relics which point to antecedent 
conditions which now exist no longer. 

An example of such rudimentary representative 
structures may be found in foetal whales, which 
have a set of teeth that never cut the gum, and 
represent teeth which once etfectually aided the 
ancestors of existing whales to bite their food. 
Adult whales have also functionless rudiments of 
hind limbs imbedded in their flesh, which show, 


— ae / no doubt, that their ancestors were quadrupeds. 
their remains in triassic strata, at the very bot- | 


mass, the larger and upper part of which consists | 


of two much furrowed lateral masses, separated 
by a conspicuous median fissure. These masses 
are known as the cerebral hemispheres, and deeply 
imbedded beneath them (a little behind and below 


| 
| 


| 


Again, the minute and useless wing of the 
apteryx, like the functionless splint-bones of the 
horse, represent in a rudimentary way, parts 
which were of more or less utility to the remote 
ancestors of these creatures. It would be easy 
to bring forward a great number of similar illus- 
trations, and to show how, by the study of com- 
parative anatomy and of the development of the 
embryos of certain animals, light has been thrown 
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on the origin and true nature of enigmatical parts 
known to exist in other animals. Is it then possi- 
ble that these studies may revea] to us anything 
about those curious brain structures of ours—the 
pineal gland and the pituitary body ? 


The study of development has indeed made 
many a strange revelation to us in the course of 
the past quarter of a century, and amongst its 
more recent disclosures are some new lights with 
respect to the pituitary body. We now know that 
our mouth is not what was the primitive mouth of 
the more remote animal progenitors of the human 
frame, but is an improvement and addition, and 
the pituitary body turns out to be, not a true 
brain structure, but an adjunct of some kind to 
the mouth in its anterior condition. Its exact 
nature, however, is still a matter for investiga- 
tion. Till quite the other day no conjecture 
worth anything could be made with respect to 
the true nature of the pineal gland, but now a 
quite new and a wonderful revelation has occurred 
respecting it, and one much more satisfactory 
than that we as yet have respecting the pituitary 
body. Before, however, considering this revela- 
tion, it will be well first to glance briefly at cer- 
tain very inferior animals, 


Ascidians, or tunicaries are (as most readers 
now probably know) a lowly organized group of 
marine animals, many of which are called sea- 
squirts, because, when left high and dry by the 
receding tide, the only obvious sign of vitality 
thev exhibit when touched, is the ejection of a 
small jet of water. Without any distinguishable 
head, with a heart in the form of a simple tube, 
these creatures may cohere in complex aggrega- 
tions (fixed or actively locomotive), or may exist 
separately with a dense coat produced into a pair 
of orifice-bearing processes—like a leather bottle 
with two necks. Some young ascidians present a 
form strangely different from that they exhibit 
when mature. Thus the young of the genus 
phallusia has very much the appearance of a 
tad-pole, and, like the latter, moves by lateral 
undulations of a long tail, which is attached to its 
short globular body. With this exception, how- 
ever, nothing could well seem less like one of the 
higher animals than an inert, lowly organized 
sea-squirt. And yet we well recollect, when first 
attending Professor Huxley’s lectures at the 
School of Mines, Jermyn Street, how our attention 
was directed to one or two obscure and recondite 
resemblances between ascidians and backboned 
animals or vertibrates. The significance of these 
resemblances was made startingly clear when the 
Russian naturalist, Kowalevsky, discovered the 








representative of the backbone of vertebrates, in 
the tail of embryo tadpole-like ascidians. 

The belief that these lowly creatures throw at 
least a side light on the ancestors of the higher 
animals is now generally admitted—that they are 
collateral, probably degenerate, members of the 
great group of fishes, reptiles, birds, beasts and 
man. But the tadpole-like larval ascidian has 
another noteworthy structure. It has a single 
eye, which is in contact with and imbedded in the 
creature’s brain, a position not inconvenient be- 
cause of the transparency of the animal itself. 
All the higher animals, however, have not a sin- 
gle eye, but a pair of eyes. Even those curious 
fishes with one-sided heads (pleuronectidae 
turbots, flounders, etc.), which have no eye at all 
on one side of their head, have nevertheless a 
pair of eyes on the other side. If these ascidians 
really show us in some respects what were the 
more ancient conditions of vertebrate life, it 
would seem to be at least a possibility that not a 
pair of eyes, but one single median organ of 
vision, may have been the more ancient condition. 

These matters concerning the human brain and 
the group of ascidians being together borne in 
mind, we may venture to speak again of the New 
Zealand lizard, hatteria. 

A specimen of this animal came a short time 
ago into the hands of Mr. W, Baldwin Spencer, 
assistant to Professor Mosely, of Oxford. In 


soles, 





carefully dissecting this specimen he noticed a 
small globular structure buried beneath the skin 
on the top of the head, just where there is a small 
roof-bones of the skull, 
On careful examina- 


aperture between the 
called the parietal bones. 
tion this small globular structure turned out to 
be an eye. It was a complete eye, with retina, 
pigment, vitreous humor, and lens, while yet it 
could, from its position and surroundings, be of 
hardly any functional utility. Professor Moseley 
referred Mr. Spencer to certain observations pre- 
viously made by Henry W. De Graaf and Leydig, 
and it now turns out that some other lizards pre- 
sent conditions more or less similar: amongst 
them our own slow-worm, anguis fragilis. 
There is, however, one fact of remarkable signifi- 
cance. Mr. Baldwin Spencer tells us that he has 
distinctively traced out a continuous nervous con- 
nection between this median, single, parietal eye, 
and the hitherto profoundly mysterious pineal 
gland. Here, then, at last we have a clue to the 
nature and meaning of that puzzling structure. 
According to it, this body so deeply buried within 
the human brain, is a surviving relic of an ances- 
tral organ of sight. But of what organ of sight ? 
Is it a special modification which was super- 
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added on other more ordinary conditions by 
reptilian ancestors, or isit of yet greater antiquity ? 
Was it (thatis to say) added to creatures al- 
ready possessing the pair of eyes we are familiar 
with, or was it the sole original organ of sight in 
vertebrates, and are the pair of eyes we know 
a long subsequent addition and improvement ? 

If we are to trust to what ascidians seem to 
teach us, then it would appear to be the more 
probable that in the parietal eye of hatteria we 
have a survival of the original, single eye of an- 
cestors both of the tadpole-like ascidians and of 
vertebrates, and we must then regard our own 
eyes as relatively modern improvements and sub- 
sequent additions. The pineal gland, according 
to this view, though, as need hardly be said, no 
seat of the soul, would nevertheless be the original 
single organ for conveying to the brute soul of 
our remote ancestors those luminous impressions 
which are the most potent agents in educating 
animal consentience. 

The views here put forward are, of course, but 
speculative and conjectural, to be confirmed or 
refuted by future careful research. When we 
consider, however, how strange and startling 
have been other speculations which have been 
similarly suggested and subsequently confirmed, 
we cannot but deem the one now suggested as 
worthy the careful consideration of the biologist 
as well as deserving the attention of all those 
persons who take a general interest in natural 
science or in the structure and activities of their 
own bodies. 


SCIENCE AND MORALS. 


Y iw FOLLOWING eloquent and thoughtful 

observations form the conclusion of an ad- 
diess before the Philosophical Society of Wash- 
ington, by Dr. John 8. Billings, as we find it re- 
ported in the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, December 23, 1886 : 

The answer of the modern biologist to the old 
Hebrew question, viz., ‘* Why are children born 
with their hands clenched, while men die with 
their hands wide open?” would not in the least 
resemble that given by the Rabbis, yet this last 
it is well that the scientist should also remember : 
** Because, on entering the world men would 
grasp everything, but on leaving it all slips 
away.’ There exist in men certain mental phe- 
" nomena, the study of which is included in what is 
known as ethics, and which are usually assumed 
to depend upon what is called morallaw. Whether 
there is such a law, and whether, if it exists, it 





can be logically deduced from observed facts in 
nature, or is known only as a special revelation, 
are questions upon which scientific men, in their 
present stage of development, are not agreed, 
There is not yet any satisfactory scientific basis 
for what is recognized as sound ethics and moral- 
ity throughout the civilized world; these rest 
upon another foundation. 

This, procession, bearing its lights of all kinds— 
smoky torches, clear-burning lamps, farthing 
rushlights and spluttering brimstone matches— 
passes through the few centuries of which we 
have a record, illuminating an area which varies, 
but which has been steadily growing larger. The 
individual members of the procession come from, 
and pass into, shadow and darkness, but the light 
of the stream remains. Yet it does not seem so 
much darkness, an infinite night, whence we come 
and whither we go, as a fog, which, at a little 
distance, obscures or hides all things, but which, 
nevertheless, gives the impression that there is 
light beyond and above it. In this fog we are 
living and groping, stumbling down blind alleys, 
only to find that there is no thoroughfare, getting 
lost, and circling about on our own tracks as ona 
jumbie prairie; but slowly and irregularly we do 
seem to be getting on, and to be establishing 
some points in the survey of the continent of our 
own ignorance. 


In some directions the man of science claims to ° 


lead the way; in others, the artist, the poet, the 
devotee. Far reaching as the speculations of the 
man of science may be, ranging from the consti- 
tution and nature of a universal protyle, through 
the building of a universe, to its resolution again 
into primal matter or modes of motion, he can 
frame no hypothesis which shall explain conscious- 
ness, nor has he any data for a formula which 
shall tell what becomes of the individual when he 
disappears in the all-surrounding mist. Does he 
go on seeking and learning in other ways or in 
other worlds ? The great mass of mankind think 
that they have some information bearing on these 
questions ; but, if so, it is a part of the wisdom of 
the orient, and not of the physical or natural sci 

ence of the occident. Whether, after death, there 
shall come increase of knowledge, with increase of 
desires, and of means of satisfying them, or 
whether there shall be freedom from all desire, 


| and an end of coming and going, we do not know; 


nor is there any reason to suppose that it is a part 
of the plan of the universe that we should know. 
We do know that the great majority of the men 
think that there are such things as right and 
duty—God and a future life—and that to each 
man there comes the opportunity of doing some- 
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thing which he and others recognize to be his 
duty. The scientific explanation of a part of the 
process by which this has been brought about, as 
by natural selection, heredity, education, pro- 
gressive changes in this or that particular mass 
of brain-matter, has not much bearing on the 
practical question of “ What to do about it?” 
But it does, nevertheless, indicate that it is nota 
characteristic to be denounced, or opposed, or 
neglected, since, even in the “‘ struggle for exist- 
ence’ theory, it has been, and still is, of immense 
importance in human social development. 

** Four men,’’ says the Talmud, “ entered Para- 
dise. One beheld and died. One beheld and lost 
his senses. One destroyed the young plants. One 
only entered in peace and came out in peace.” 
Many are the mystic and cabalistic interpreta- 
tions which have been given of this saying; and 
if for ‘* Paradise’? we read “in the world of 
knowledge,’’ each of you can, no doubt, best in- 
terpret the parable for himself. Speaking to a 
body of scientific men, each of whom has, I hope, 
also certain unscientific beliefs, desires, hopes and 
longings, I will only say: Be strong and of a 
good courage. As scientific men, let us try to in- 
crease and diffuse knowledge; as men and citi- 
zens, let us try to be useful; and in each capacity, 
let us do the work that comes to us honestly and 
thoroughly, and fear not the unknown future. 

When we examine that wonderful series of 
wave-marks which we call the spectrum, we find, 
as we go downwards, that the vibrations become 
slower, the dark bands wider, until at last we 
reach a point where there seems to be no more 
movement ; the blackness is continuous, the ray 
seems dead. Yet within this year Langley has 
found that a very long way lower down, the pulsa- 
tions again appear, and form, as it were, another 
spectrum; they never really ceased, but only 
changed in rhythm, requiring new apparatus or 
new senses to appreciate them. And it may well 
be that our human life is only the lower spectrum, 
and that beyond and above the broad, black band 
which we call death, there are other modes of im- 
pulses—another spectrum—which registers the 
ceaseless beats of waves from the great central 
fountain of force, the heart of the universe, in 
modes of existence of which we can but dimly 
dream. 


R. HENRY I. BOWDITCH, in his recent ad- 
dress before the Rhode Island Medical So- 
ciety, entitled the Past, Present and Future Treat- 
ment of Homwopathy, Eclecticism and Kindred 


Delusions, forcibly reminds us of the exceedingly 





amiable cow who quietly chews her cud until the 
pail is filled with milk and then deliberately kicks 
The lecture delivered by Dr. Bowditch 
in Boston about a year ago, in answer to certain 


it over. 


questions in reference to homceopathic principles, 
was so kindly and courteous in tone, and discussed 
the matter with so much fairness and good 
sense that he won the applause and esteem even 
of those he criticised. In his recent lecture Dr. 
Bowditch makes some very harsh and unjust 
statements in reference to homceopathy in that 
quiet way in which you would suppose a good- 
natured and amiable teacher would lecture a boy 
upon his natural depravity and thorough bad- 
ness, dictating the terms upon which he would be 
restored to favor. This tone seems to character- 
ize a great many even of our new code men 
which oftentimes, in its conceit and quiet inso- 
lence, simply excites an antagonism and bitter- 
ness which a little more tact would entirely ob- 
viate. 

The position of the New School is that of a wise 
conservatism, weighing carefully theories and 
facts from every available source, and utilizing 
them in the practical work of its profession. The 
sooner the members of our profession cease call- 
ing names and devote themselves to practical 
work the sooner will old wounds be healed and 
old breeches repaired. Neither school has been 
quite so perfect in the past that it can turn up its 
nose or sneer at the other, and if both seek to act 
simply in a spirit of honor and scientific fairness, 
without regard to the traditions of the past, or 
the idiosyncrasy of individual members, a better 
feeling will gradually prevail, with marked bene- 
fit, to the profession and the public. If one man 
chooses to unite with a society for the more care- 
ful study of any specialty in medicine it is no one’s 
business but his own, and any attempt to exclude 
him from fellowship on this account will sooner 


or later recoil on the heads of the exclusionist. 


Whooping Cough.—A writer in the Tribune Medicale 
speaks in high terms of narceinein whooping cough. He 
gives it in the form of pills of the one-fifth grain, or what 
is better in infants, combined with simple syrup in the 
proportion of two grains to four ounces of the syrup with 
enough acid hydrochloric to dissolve the drug. A teaspoon 
is given at a dose. 
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Anz=MIA._ By Frederick P. Henry, M. D., reprinted from 
the Polyclinic. Price 75 cents. Philadelphia, P. Blake- 
ston, Son & Co, 


This little work is a report of a series of articles pub- 
lished during the past year, and embodies the results of 
many years’ study of the blood and the disorders conse- 
quent upon its imperfect elaboration. The statements are 
for the most part based upon personal observation, and 
where this has been wanting upon accepted facts of physi- 
ology and pathology. The work shows on every page care- 
ful study and close and intelligent observation, and the re- 
sult is a thoroughly practical and scientific treatise in lan- 
guage easily understood. 


MEDICAL ELECTRICITY : A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE 
APPLICATIONS OF ELECTRICITY TO MEDICINE AND SUR- 
GERY. By Roberts Bartholow, A. M., M. D., LL. D. 
Philadelphia, Lea Brothers & Co., 1887. 


The necessity for just such a work as Professor Bartho- 
low has prepared, and which in a short time has reached its 
third edition, is apparent from the constantly increasing 
use of electricity as a therapeutic agent and the growing 
conviction that the most brilliant discoveries of the future 
will be found in an understanding of its subtle, and what 
seems more, its miraculous power. Electricity is by no 
means a panacea for every disease, but utilized in thera- 
peutics just as any drug is studied and employed the 
physician wiil be more and more charmed with its wide 
range of action. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON OBSTETRICS. Vol. IV. Obstet- 
ric Operations. The Pathology of the Puerperium. 
By A. Charpentier, M. D., Paris. Illustrated with lith- 
ographic plates and wood engravings. This is also Vol. 
IV. of the ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Obstetrics and Gynecology” 
(12 vols.), issued monthly during 1887. Price of the 
set, $16.50. New York, William Wood & Co. 


The fourth and last volume of Dr, Charpentier’s treatise 
on obstetrics forms a very complete guide to obstetrical 
operations. The notes of the editor are practical and add 
materially to the value of the treatise. The latter part of 
the work is devoted to the pathology of the puerperium, 
and discusses very fully the pathology of puerperal fever ; 
the various forms of the disease ; the pathological anatomy 
and treatment, with very carefully prepared microscopic 
illustrations. 


ELEMENTS OF Botany. By Edson SS. Bastin, A. M., 
F. R. M. 8., Professor of Botany, Materia Medica and 
Microscopy inthe Chicago College of Pharmacy. Chi- 
cago, C. P. Engelhard & Co., 1887. 


The author has admirably succeeded in his design of pre- 
paring an elementary treatise, thoroughly scientific, and 
yet so simple in its arrangement and clear in its statements 
that any student, with fair intelligence, may obtain from 
it a good foundation knowledge of the facts and principles 
of the science. To those who wish to pursue the subject 
of vegetable histology by themselves, the author has ap- 
pended a description of the microscope and accessory 
apparatus, the microreagents, and staining and mount. 
ing fluids most needful for the purpose. The author will 





receive the hearty thanks of hosts of beginners for making 
easy the entrance to a study so full of beauty and interest. 


THE PRACTITIONERS’ HAND-BOOK OF TREATMENT ON THE 
PRINCIPLES OF THERAPEUTICS. By J. Milner Foth- 
ergill, M. D. Third American from the third English 
edition. Philadelphia, Lea Brothers & Co., 1887. 


The author, in his preface to the first edition, says: 
‘*This work is not an imperfect practice of physic, but an 
attempt of an original character to explain the rationale 
of our therapeutic methods. First, the physiology of each 
subject is given, then the pathology is reviewed, so far as it 
bears upon the treatment; next, the action of remedies is 
examined, after which their practical application in concrete 
prescriptions is furnished.” The third edition has been 
enlarged by the addition of a chapter on “ The Dietary in 
Acute Diseases and Malassimilation,” and also one on the 
** Management of Convalescence.” The reader will find the 
work full of excellent suggestions, which will amply re- 
pay perusal and careful study. 


A Text Book or DISEASES oF THE Eye. By Dr. Edouard 
Meyer, Prof. a L’ Ecole Pratique de la Faculté de Méde- 
cine de Paris; Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, ete. 
Authorized Translation by Freeland Fergus, M.B., -As- 
sistant Surgeon Glasgow Eye Infirmary. Colored plates 
printed under the direction of Dr. Rich’d Liebreich, 
M.RC.S., Author of the Atlas of Ophthalmoscopy. 
With Colored Plates and 267 Engravings on Wood. 
Octavo. 650 Pages. Cloth, $4.50; Leather, $5.50. 
Forming a complete Manual of Ophthalmology. The 
translating and editing have been done with the assist- 
ance of the author. The illustrations have been care- 
fully engraved ; the colored plates, being reduced from 
Liebreich’s Atlas of Ophthalmology and printed under 
the direction of Dr. Liebreich, are accurate and faith- 
ful representations of their subjects. 


This book has gone through three French and four Ger- 
man editions ; has been translated into Italian, Spanish, 
Polish, Russian, Japanese,—this, the English Edition, mak- 
ing the eighth language in which it has been published. 
Dr. Fergus, the translator, says in his preface :— 

** «4 bon vin il ne faut point de bouchon’—and Dr. Mey- 
er’s Treatise needs no comment from me. Therefore, in 
laying the work before an English public, I would only ex- 
press a hope that it may prove as helpful to others as it 
has been to myself. The original work struck me as being 
not only the most concise, but also the most comprehen- 
sive, Manual on the branch of which it treats that I had 
ever perused ; and it was this conviction which led me to 
undertake the translation—in the belief that the excellence 
of the subject-matter would be found to outweigh far any 
deficiencies on my own part.” 

Synopsis of Contents.—Diagnosis and Treatment of Oc- 
wlar Affections. Diseases of the Conjunctiva. Diseases 
of the Cornea and Sclerotic. Iris—Ciliary Body—Choroid. 
Glaucoma. Diseases of the Optic Nerve and Retina. Am- 
blyopia and Amaurosis. Diseases of the Vitreous Body. 
Diseases of the Crystalline Lens. Refraction and Accom- 
modation. The Muscles of the Eye. Diseases of the Eye- 


lids. Diseases of the Lachrymal Passages. Diseases of 





the Orbit. Table of Dioptries. Index. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF MODERN Domestic MEDICINE. A Plain 
and Practical Hand-Book describing Simple Diseases, 
etc. By Henry G. Hanchett, M.D., Member of the New 
York County Medical Society ; late Physician to the 
New York Homeopathic College Dispensary, and to 
the Wilson Mission Out-Patients’ Department; for- 
merly Professor of the Martha Washington College, 
Va.; author of ‘*Sexual Health,” ‘Teaching as a 
Science,” and of numerous essays and lectures. Issued 
after careful revision by A. H. Laidlaw, A.M., M.D., 
New York. C. T. Hurlburt, 1887, pp. 377. 


SEXUAL HEALTH. A companion to ‘‘ Modern Domes- 
tic Medicine.” A plain and practical guide for the peo- 
ple in all matters concerning the organs of reproduc- 
tion in both sexes and allages. Same author, reviser 
and publisher, pp. 86. 


In his preface to the above books—which together con- 
stitute a single work—Dr. Hanchett expresses his disap- 
proval of the domestic practice of medicine, but recogniz- 
ing the impossibility of arresting the tendency to treat 
themselves that lay persons manifest so frequently, he at- 
tempts to give it wise direction, to restrain it within the 
bounds of safety, and especially to magnify the value of 
the physician’s services in all but the most trivial com- 
plaints. Adopting the chronological arrangement of his 
matter, the author begins with birth, points out the espec- 
ial needs of each of the marked periods of life on the score 
of health, gives general directions and advice appropriate 
to the period under discussion, follows that witha brief ac- 
count of the milder diseases likely to appear at that period, 
and advises a very few simple and always harmless reme- 
dies for each before proceeding to the next period. Very 
few of the most serious and fatal diseases are mentioned, 
and those only with the idea of pointing out their earliest 
signs that as little delay as possible may occur in placing 
them under professional care. Two chapters are given to 
normal pregnancy and labor, containing many hints that 
will, if observed, facilitate the work of the obstetrician. 
After the chapters on old age attention is given to accidents 
and emergencies, and here, among other things, artificial 
respiration and poisoning find a place. In the materia 
medica the drugs are presented not by symptoms, but by a 
general analysis of action, pointing out the marked pecu- 
liarities and describing the preparation and administration 
ofeach. The repertory is on the model of an index and 
might advantageously be extended for professional use. 
The ‘* Domestic ” ends with a chapter on nursing, in which 
disinfection, ventilation, fumigation and diet are consid- 
ered, The index is copious, 

Sexual matters are relegated entirely to the smaller vol- 
ume—a plan which leaves the author at liberty to speak 
is mind freely, while it allows those who purchase the 
** Domestic” to decide for themselves what use they will 
make or allow in the family of these frank expressions on 
a delicate subject. 

The books seem admirably adapted to their purpose. 
They are free from technicalities, their descriptions and 
directions are plain, concise, while yet full, and clothed in 
excellent English. A high, moral purpose and a decided 
influence in favor of right living can be plainly perceived 
in **Sexual Health,” which is written in a style too outspoken 
and vigorous to escape criticism from many who will not 
agree with the author's positions. Weare glad, however, 
that the author has written as he has, for there can be no 





doubt that plain words are needed by the people on just 
these subjects. 

These books are not designed for the profession, but phy- 
sicians can cordially recommend them to those among their 
patients who will try to do something themselves for their 
minor ailments. The general advice on matters of health 
which they contain could hardly be given a too extended 
circulation among lay persons. 


A CHART OF SKIN DISEASES. Arranged by Louis Lewis, 
M. D., M. R. C. 8. (Eng.) and C. F. Taylor, M. D. 


Messrs. Lea Brothers & Co. announce ** The American 
Systems of Gynecology and Obstetrics” in four royal 
octavo volumes, 900 pp. each, fully illustrated, by subscrip- 


tion only; cloth, $5,00, with Prof. M. D Mann as Editor. 


SURGICAL AND HOSPITAL REPORTS. 


By Dr. H. I. Ostrom. 


A Case of Tubal Fetation Treated by Galvan'c Punc. 
ture (Percy Boulton, M. D., Physician to Samaritan Free 
Hospital).—A married woman, aged twenty-four years, 
was confined with her first child one year before coming to 
the hospital. One month before entering the hospital 
she miscarried, since which 
flooding. At the time of admission she suffered 
regular uterine pains. The uterus was found to lie to the 
left of the mesial line. 
the cavity measured three inches. 
the uterus, and separated from it, was a circumscribed 


been considerable 
from ir- 


there had 


The os was patulous and soft, and 
One inch to the right of 


globular elastic tumor the size of a goose’s egg, which was 
tender upon pressure. The breasts showed evidences of 
pregnancy. Within a 
The diagnosis of tubal pregnancy was agreed upon. Three 
curved needles were passed into the tumor through the 


week the tumor increased in size, 


vagina, and connected with the posterior pole of a 30 em, 
(Stohrer) constant battery. A flat electrode was connected 
with the negative pole and laid on the left thigh. The op- 
eration lasted six minutes. For the first four days there 
were no symptoms. On the fifth day inflammatory symp- 
toms developed in the tumor, which seemed to be fixed, 
Great tenderness and swelling supervened. This symptom 
continuing, the patient died twenty days after the oper- 
ation. After the treatment the tumor became reduced in 
size. 

Excision of the Entire Clavicle for Central Carcinoma 
(John Sloan, M.D.).—The patient, a youth of fourteen years, 
large and robust, had for six months suffered from pain in 
For about one month the bone had in- 
While examining the arm the 
chloroform an incision was 


the right clavicle. 
creased rapidly in size. 
bone was fractured. Under 
made from the centre of the sternum to a little beyond the 
acromial end of the bone. The bone was first disarticulated 
from the scapula and then separated from the sternum, 
after which it was carefully dissected out. Capillary hem- 
orrhage was controlled by hot sponges. The operation was 
performed in forty-five minutes. The wound healed with 
moderate suppuration. Seven weeks after the operation 
only two small points remained unhealed. The bone was 
seen to contain ‘‘a dark stroma of connective tissues with 
some spindle cells and large nests of cancer cells.” 


A Case of Incision and Free Drainage of the Lung for 
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Phthisical Cavities (Arthur Neve, C. M. S., Mission Hospi- 
tal).—A young man was admitted with all the appearances 
of the last stages of phthisis. The cough was violent, the 
expectoration being from a pint and a half to two pints in 
twenty-four hours. This was tough, and contained masses of 
purulent matter, pus cells, and elastic fibres, and was found 
to be swarming with bacilli. Cavities were found in the 
upper and anterior part of the right lung. The left apex 
appeared condensed. Under chloroform an incision two 
inches long was made close to the right nipple, a corres- 
ponding portion of the fourth rib resected, with the perios- 
teum attached. The plural surfaces were firmly adherent. 
By forcing the finger inwards and upwards, two smaller 
cavities were entered. The tissues were hard and friable. 
A larger sized drainage tube was introduced, and the 
wound closed by a pad of gauze and a sawdust bag. 
Within two days the expectoration had diminished to 
three or four ounces, and was no longer accompanied by 
the former distressing cough. The wound was daily 
washed with corrosive sublimate solution, and pure oil of 
eucalyptus poured into the tube. Inhalations of creosote 
and eucalyptus was maintained by keeping the pad on the 
wound moist with them. The drainage tube was removed 
about the fourth week. Two months after the operation 
the patient went home. At that time the sputum con- 
tinued healthier. Upon his return three weeks later, im- 
provement was well marked. Some mucus was expelled 
from the wound upon coughing, but the healthy area of the 
lung seemed increased. When last heard from, there still 
remained a small opening in the chest, he coughed less, but 
was gradually growing weaker. 

Middle Meningeal Hemorrhage Treated by Trephin- 
ing and Counter-Opening of the Skull for Drainage (Chas. 
A. Powers, M. D., Chambers Street Hospital).—The patient, 
aged twenty-eight years, was brought to the hospital in 
an unconscious state. He could not be aroused. Pupils 
dilated, but equally, and responsive to light. There were 
no wounds or evidence of injury to be found on the body. 
There was moderate hemorrhage from the right auditory 
canal. The following day he was unconscious, and when 
aroused would answer questions stupidly. Movements of 
the left side were less free than on the right side. Thirty- 
six hours after admission the pulse was 80, respiration 18, 
temperature 99. The patient was perfectly rational. 
There was complete anwsthesia and paralysis of the left 
arm, and slight fluttering of the left side of the face. 
There appeared now an area of ecchymosis over the right 
mastoid. The diagnosis was reached of meningeal hem- 
orrhage. Following the directions of Horsley, the motor 
area from the left arm was marked out and a few crucial 
incisions made into the scalp. The tissues were markedly 
congested. On reflecting the flaps the parietal bone was 
seen to be fissured. A button of bone was trephined from 
the fissure and a large jelly-like clot discovered beneath. 
Bone measuring three inches antero-posteriorly by one 
and one-half inches at its greatest width was removed with 
the rougeur forceps. The clot was turned out, when it 
was discovered that the brain was greatly compressed. 
There were many bleeding points from the surface of the 
brain which were secured with difficulty. For the purpose 
of draining the large cavity that had been occupied 
by the clot, a counter opening was made in the skull 
**just above the point where the lateral sinus crosses the 
lambdoid section.” The operation was conducted upon 
strict antiseptic principles, the wound was dressed with 
antiseptic gauze and bichloride gauze, and borated cotton 








applied to the head. A drainage tube was passed from one 
opening to the other. Six days after the operation the 
drainage tube was removed. Mild delirium continued for 
several weeks, but the patient was up and about the ward 
on the twenty-ninth day. The subsequent history is one of 
continued improvement. 

Abscess of the Ovary with Pyosalpinx (Dr. J. M. 
Baldy).—The patient was thirty-one years old, had been 
married thirteen years, and had had five children and one 
miscarriage. Recovery from all her labors had been 
good until the last, seven years ago, when there was 
a history of some inflammatory troubles. There was con- 
stant abdominal pains upon any exertion, and during co- 
ition. She was first seen by Dr. B. when suffering from 
general abdominal pain. Examination showed the uterus 
normal, but a sensitive mass running from the right cor- 
ner to the pelvic wall. Abdominal section was made. The 
left appendages were healthy. The right ovary and tube 
were removed. The ovary contained an ounce or more of 
pus, and the tube was distended with the same fluid. Ad- 
hesions were very general. Monsel’s solution was used to 
check bleeding from points of intestinal adhesions, and a 
glass drainage tube introduced. The woman made an ur- 
interrupted recovery. 

Ovariotomy Followed in Four Days by Keletomy (Dr. 
J. C. Da Costa, Dr. O. H. Allis).—The patient, aged fifty- 
one years, unmarried, and much broken down in health, 
presented with an ovarian cystoma, and double femeral 
hernia. A residence in the country brought about some 
improvement in general health, which, however, was only 
temporary. The cystoma was removed. Towards the 
close of the operation a large artery which had been tied 
ruptured. It was secured with much difficulty. The 
patient was greatly exhausted. Vomiting continued for 
three days. On the evening of the third day the left 
hernia could not be replaced. An operation was not then 
considered wise. The following day the patient seemed to be 
dying. Whisky and morphine were given hypodermically, 
and keletomy was performed under cocaine. The vomiting 
stopped at once, and the patient went on to recovery. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE LITTLE CITY BY THE SEA. 


Dr. Wm. H. Watson of Utica, who during the adminis- 
tration of Goy. Cornell was Surgeon-General of this State, 
during a recent visit to California, has sent to THE TIMES 
an exceedingly interesting letter in regard to Santa Bar- 
bara as a health resort, which we commend to the careful 
attention of our readers : 

Editors N. Y. MEDICAL TIMEs. 

Santa Barbara—‘‘ The Little City by the Sea”—is to all 
who are in quest of pleasure or of health, the most charm- 
ing place in Southern California. Situated on a gentle 
slope, in one of the most beautiful valleys of the Pacific 
coast, it rises gradually from the water’s edge until, at the 
venerable Franciscan Mission, about two miles distant, it 
has attained an altitude of 300 feet above the sea. The 
general trend of the Pacific coast is north to south, but 
here it diverges and runs nearly east and west; a fact 
which gives to Santa Barbara a southeasterly exposure, 
while it is protected from the northwest winds by the 
Santa Yues mountains, which rise to a height of from 
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3,000 to 4,000 feet, and to a great degree also from northerly 
winds by the high Mesa lands which lie back of the town. 

The climate is such as to enable most invalids even 
to be continually out of doors. It is, in fact, a perpetual 
spring, and not unlike the average of our clearest days in 
the month of June. There is, however, this very notable 
contrast with our own climate even in that favored month, 
that in Santa Barbara, the very small number of rainy 
days during the whole year renders it almost certain that 
any expedition which may have been proposed can be 
undertaken on the appointed day. 

From records of the weather of Santa Barbara, kept by 
my friend, G. 8. J. Oliver, Esq., I should say that on the 
average there could not be more than 30 days during any 
year on which the tenderest invalid could not take a walk in 
the bright sunshine at some portion of the day, and I fully 
concur with him in the belief that “there is not a single 
day in the year when an invalid may not get an outing, for 
a time at least, since on the rainiest days the temperature 
is so mild, and there are lulls during which one may take a 
drive without harm, by a little prudent protection, even 
while the rain is failing.” 

The climate of Santa Barbara more nearly resembles 
that of Mentone than that of any other of the famous 
health resorts of the world, with the possible exceptions of 
San Remo, Cannes and the valley of Orotavo in the island 
of Teneriffe, The mean temperature of the six colder 
months at Santa Barbara, however, is 56 deg. 55 m. F., 
while that of Mentone is only 53 deg. 21 m. F., and that of 
San Remo 53 deg. 80 m. F. The mean temperature, there- 
fore, of Santa Barbara during the coldest half of the year, 
is in general terms about three degrees higher than that of 
the two places on the Riviera which the writer considers as 
the most favorable and desirable resorts for invalids. An 
extended observation of the climate of the Riviera, and 
especially of that of Mentone, impresses me with the belief 
that there is less fog at that place than at Santa Barbara, 
although I should fully agree with Mr. Oliver that ‘the 
fogs are not as raw and disagreeable as those on the At- 
lantic coast, and that in summer they are often welcome 
to many for their cooling influence. On the large majority 
of the days of their presence, as they lift early, hover over- 
head as low clouds for awhile and then utterly disappear, 
leaving the day bright and sunny, they form little o1 no 
impediment to out-of-door pleasure.” 

From the daily winds which prevail in summer, in many 
parts of California, Santa Barbara is wholly free. On the 
few windy days there are always some hours when the 
wind is not strong, while in the height of a gale there are 
nooks in the canons where there is calm. Santa Barbara 
is absolutely free from malaria. The relative humidity 
of the atmosphere averages 70. The average rainfall is 
17 inches. When I add that the average number of days 
when the temperature fell below 42°, for ten years, was 
only 15, while the average number of days when it rose 
above 82° was 8; while the difference between the maxi- 
mum average of the day and the minimum at night is 
only 12°, while at Mentone it is 12° 8"; and the mean differ- 
ence between summer and winter is only 13° 42", while 
that of Mentone is 23° 50", I think it must be admitted that 
for continuous residence its climatic conditions excel those 
of its most noted rival. 

Nature is here in all directions most prodigal of her 
gifts to man. Horseback riding is a most marked feature 
of the place. We canter along the beach and gaze upon 
the Pacific, which, in the blueness of its waters, by no 
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means suffers in comparison with the Mediterranean, 
while the waves, gently dashing upon the land, utter « 
music most sweet and tranquilizing to our souls. Again, 
we ride along country roads where the peach, apricot, 
pear and orange, blossoming side by side, load the air with 
sweetest perfume; while here we come upon a cottage 
almost entirely hidden from view by purple wisteria and 
scarlet geraniums which embower it, and there a some- 
what more pretentious mansion peeps out from among the 
rounded heads of orange trees, now laden with ripening 
fruit, whose dark and glossy leaves form a most delightful 
contrast with the more subdued tints of the adjacent 
olives. 

Anon, we seek the cool and refreshing shade of some 
deep canon of the mountains and loiter beside a babbling 
brook where the air is fragrant with the odor of wild flow- 
ers, and the sycamore in full leaf is in most agree- 
able juxtaposition with the light, green willow; and pass 
beneath the arches formed by venerable live oaks, always 
green, many of which, estimated to be more than 2,000 
years old, had attained a longevity greater than that 
vouchsafed to man, and had long offered their leaves to 
the rustling breeze at the period of our Saviour's birth. 
Here the rose blossoms from January to lecember and the 
air is always soft. 

In whatever direction one rides the air is vocal with the 
song of the mocking bird, the meadow lark, the oriole and 
many others whose names are entirely unknown to me, 
while ever and anon one catches most enchanting glimp- 
ses of the Pacific between the green foot hills of the Santa 
Yues range of mountains. It has been well said: ‘* That 
here the fact is forgotten that life is ever real, or earnest, 
and the happy dweller satiated by delights he never before 
experienced, only dreams his life away.” 

While entirely lacking in the kind of historical interest, 
which 1s so marked a feature of Mentone, Nice and Monte 
Carlo, on the Mediterranean, Santa Barbara is in the gen- 
eral aspect of the surrounding country not unlike Cannes, 
the favorite resort of the English aristocracy on the Ri- 
viera, and yet, quaint, quiet, natural and picturesque, it 
has characteristics peculiarly its own. 

Nor does the charm of Santa Barbara consist 
matic conditions alone, or in the natural beauty of the 
scenery. Here one meets most agreeable people from 
every State in the union, while social intercourse is en- 
tirely free from the extravagance and ostentatious dis- 
play which render Newport or Saratoga distasteful to the 
Simplicity and entire 


in its cli- 


contemplative and cultivated mind. 
freedom from excessive devotion to dress, are, as yet, 
among its most noticeable characteristics. 


PLEASE WRITE PLAINLY. 


To the Publishers of THE NEw YORK MEDICAL TIMES: 

Through the recent offer made by us, in your advertising 
pages, to send our complimentary sample of Platt’s 
Chlorides, to any physician still unacquainted with it, we 
have received many hundreds of requests, which we have 
complied with, with pleasure. 

But there are a few that will be disappointed, by reason 
of their own carelessness or thoughtlessness, in writing ; 
it having been either impossible to decipher the name, or 
the P. O. address, or the latter has not been fully given. 
For instance, one physician gives his P. O. address, as 
simply Harper's Ferry, not naming the state! There 
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being an Harper’s Ferry in Iowa, same in Kentucky, and 
another in West Virginia, it was impossible to tell where 
to send our sample, as in this instance, the physician’s 
name was not in any of our directories, and the post-mark 
was entirely obliterated. 

We will continue our offers to send samples (expressage 
prepaid by ourselves) for a few weeks yet, and would 
kindly ask those requesting same to enclose their card, or 
to write on a letter head, giving the name and address in 
print. Most respectfully, 

Henry B. Platt, 

36 Platt Street, New York. 


MANGANESE BINOXIDE. 


Inthe June number of THE TIMES we notice a paragraph 
on Manganese, in which the Biniodide is referred to. This 
was evidently a mistake of the compositor, the Binoxide 
being, we think, the salt intended. As the item might 
mislead some, we take the liberty of calling your attention 
to it. A copy of Dr. T. Gaillard Thomas’ letter on this 
subject to Dr. Billington is enclosed. 

Yours very truly, 
McKEsson & ROBBINS. 

The following is the letter referred to :— 

“My Dear Dr. BILLINGTON: You ask for my experi- 
ence with manganese and its salts asan emmenagogue. I 
have used them freely ever since they were first recom- 
mended by Ringer. 

‘Thus far no perfect emmenagogue has been discovered, 
but I regard manganese as the best that I have met with. 
It should be styled a regulator of menstruation rather than 
a pure emmenagogue, for it is useful in absence of the 
menses, irregularity of their recurrence, and even in excess 
of flow. 

“The p-eparation which I now employ is McKesson & 
Robbins’ pills of the Binoxide of Manganese. Of this prep- 
aration I give two grains three times a day throughout the 
month and during the period. 

**T also employ manganese in clilorosis and anamia, and 
I think that by its use IT obtain better results than I have 
heretofore done by iron, 

** Knowing how apt the medical mind is to give way to 
enthusiasm with reference to new remedies I have spoken 
guardedly of this one. But Ido not wish to ‘damn it by 
faint praise.” While I recognize that it 1s like all other 
medicines, very uncertain in such cases as I have men- 
tioned, Llook upon it as a very valuable addition to the 
Sincerely yours, 

“T, GAILLARD THOMAS.” 


Pharmacopocia. 


HAHNIMANN ON THE USE OF PALLIATIVES 
IN EMERGENCIES. 


To the Editors of THE N. Y. TIMEs: 

For the purpose of eliciting a little more light upon the 
question regarding the limitations of the physician as to 
absolutely confining himself to one single principle in the 
prescribing of medicines, I take occasion to call the atten- 
tion of the profession to one or two extracts from the 
writings of Hahnemann. 

**When we have to deal with an art whose end is the 
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saving of human life, any neglect to make ourselves 
thorough masters of it becomes a crime.”—Hahnemann. 

For the above, it would seem that Hahnemann’s idea of 
a physician was, that he should be accomplished and thor- 
oughly posted in all the advances in medical science. We 
cannot improve upon this maxim of Hahnemann. 

The following is taken from Hahnemann’s ‘‘ Lesser Writ- 
ings” in the original : 

‘Ich verkenne den grossen Nutzen der Palliative nicht. 
Sie sind in schnell entstehenden, zu einen schnellen Ablaufe 
geneigten Zufailen nicht nur oft véllig zureichend, sondern 
haben sogar Vorziiege wo die Hiielfe keine Stunde kaum 
Minuten aufgeschoben werden darf. Hier und hier allein, 
sind sie von Nutzen.” This translated would read as fol- 
lows : 

I do not fail to recognize the great utility of palliatives. 
They are often not only quite sufficient in cases appearing 
suddenly and developing rapidly, but they have advantages, 
indeed, where aid cannot be postponed for an hour or even 
a minute. Here and here alone are palliatives of real use. 

This extract from Hahnemann’s writings is to be found 
in Kleinen Schriften, Band I. S. 117, and it is quoted by no 
less an authority than Bonninghausen in his well known 
work, entitled ** Aphorism des Hippocrates,” II. Buch, 5. 
117. 

In another place, in discussing sectarianism in medicine, 
Hahnemann speaks as follows: ‘* The rallying motto of a 
sectarian name is incapable of exciting to sober, calm, sci- 
entific invescigation ; it only rouses the explosive spirit of 
accusations of heresy to a fierce, volcanic flame. Truth 
and weal of humanity should be the only motto of the gen- 
uine elucidators of the art, and the watch-word of their 
brotherly, peaceful bond of union, without slavish adhe- 
rence to any sectarian leader, if we would not see the little 
good that we know completely sacrified to party spirit and 
discord.” ** Lesser Writings,” translated by R. E. Dudgeon, 
M.D. Wm. Radde, publisher, N. Y., 1852, page 363. 

Comment upon the above is unnecessary, as it is simply 
good common sense, and will be approved by every edu- 
cated and experienced physician, it matters not what code 
he accepts, for it expresses what the scholastic philoso- 
phers in classic language call ** Ratio Scripta,” from which 
there is no appeal. Where is the experienced and honest 
medical man to be found who, in an emergency and under 
peculiar and trying circumstances, has not been occasion- 
ially necessitated to resort to a palliative? I have taken 
occasion, Messrs. Editors, to make these quotations from 
the writings of Hahnemann to prove that Hahnemann him- 
self admitted that certain emergencies presented them- 
selves where the law of ‘simillia” 
Hahnemann, indeed, makes other exceptions to the law, 
and we might quote them here, but the above is sufficient 
Although we may accept the law 


was not applicable. 


for this present article. 
of cure as our guide, it is, nevertheless, ‘‘a rule that guides 
but not constrains. ‘*Je prends le bien ou je le trouve.” 
T. GRISWOLD Comstock, M.A., M.D., 
507 N. Fourteenth St., St. Louis. 


Urethan—Has been recommended in functional insom- 
nia, in which it is claimed there are no unpleasant after 
effects. Dr. Rankin has found in two cases twenty grains 
was followed by sensation of suffocation, with. great diffi- 
culty of breathing, lasting nearly an hour. The symptoms 
were precisely alike in both cases and followed the use of 
the drug. 
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Colorado Springs as a Health Resort.—Mr. Louis 
Ehrich thus summarizes the advantages of Colorado Springs 
as a health resort :— 

1. Its altitude is six thousand feet above sea level. To 
the north the land rises gradually, thickly wooded, to the 
height of 7,590 feet. Six miles to the west runs a spur of 
the Rocky Mountains, culminating in Pike’s Peak, 14,200 
feet high. Thus the city is sheltered to the north and west 
and is open to the south and east. 

2. The sunshine is almost uninterrupted. During the 
winter there is no rain, no cloudy or foggy weather, and 
hardly any snow. Snow falls very rarely, and when it 
falls it disappears quickly and almost miraculously, leav- 
ing neither mud nor dampness behind. 

3. As the city lies open to the east and the higher moun- 
tains to the west are at som? distance, the daily duration 
of winter sunshine is very great—fully forty per cent 
greater than at Davos. 

4. The character of the soil is porous. This is a very im- 
portant advantage. If rain or snow falls in Denver, for 
example, the result is mud, and mud means continued 
dampness. There is no mud at Colorado Springs. 

5. The invalid is not restricted to hotel life. Boarding- 
houses and furnished Housekeeping, 
owing to the presence of a large number of very superior 
stores, is made easy. Should the invalid prefer hotel life, 
he will find the hotels first-class, but be it said that no 
American hotels are so carefully managed as to comfort, 
nor so particular as to ventilation as are the hotels of the 


houses abound. 


Riviera or of Davos. 

6. There is nothing of the hospital character about Col- 
orado Springs. Of its 7,000 inhabitants, many never were 
sick, and many who once were are now perfectly cured. 
The invalids are scattered to such an extent, there are so 
many amusements and points of interest to disperse them, 
that one never feels the depressing influence of being in a 
great consumptive hospital. 

7. Amusements are very plentiful. There are few cities 
in the world that offer such a variety of beautiful rides and 
drives. Invalids are out riding or driving nearly every 
day in the year. Many people of wealth and culture reside 
here, society is pleasant and clubs of all kinds abound—so 
cial clubs, reading clubs, musical clubs, fox-hunting clubs, 
etc., etc. An invalid here has neither time nor disposition 
to mope. 

8. One of the objections I found to Davos and the Ri- 
viera was that when Spring came the patient was chafing 
I do not find this at Colorado Springs. Nor 

The Summer climate is just as healthful 
In fact, 
the reputation of Colorado Summers bring thousands of 
The days are warm, not un- 


to get away. 
is it necessary. 
and just as exceptional as the Winter climate. 


tourists here every Summer. 
comfortably so, and the nights are always cool enough to 
make a heavy blanket necessary. Some invalids go up 
into the beautiful near-by mountain parks (8,500 to 10,000 
feet high) and live at a farm house or camp out. Some 
change to Manitou Springs and enjoy witnessing the Sum- 
mer gayety. The majority remain here and are equally 
benefited. 

9%. Ifa patient feels disposed to make a change during 
the winter, he has a large choice of places which he can 
visit with safety. He may go to Denver or to any of the 
towns between Colorado Springs and Pancha Springs in- 


| 
| 
| 





clusive. This belt of territory is all favored with an ex- 
ceptional climate. On the other hand, if an invalid finds 
that the climate does not agree with him, he can travel 
hence to Southern California quickly and comfortably. 

10. Families will find here ail advantages. 
They will discover that Colorado Springs combines Eastern 
comforts and Eastern culture with Western sociability and 
Western freedom. public and private 
schools, and there is a well-conducied college offering all 


necessary 


There are good 


the advantages of a scientific and classical education. 

11. Most Americans, whether from choice or necessity, 
Colorado Springs 
is nota great business city, but, owing to the advent of 


want to have some business interests. 


several important railroad lines during the coming year, it 
will improve greatly in this respect. None the less, even 
at present, cattle ranching, sheep ranching and farming of 
all kinds offer good returns for investments, many enter- 
prises are continually developed here in which capital will 
win large profits, and merchants in every line of business 
are making money. Justice compels me to say that the 
ideal city, so far as the combination of healthful climate 
It is 
not nearly so perfect a health resort as Colorado Spring's 


and business opportunities are concerned, is Denver. 


(it has the objections of being a large, busy city, of having 
an adobe soil, and of being less sheltered), but it is a much 
better place in which to build up a large business. My ad- 
vice, therefore, is: ‘‘ Come here and get well. After you 
are well, if no business opportunity presents itself here, go 
to Denver and you can both make money there and keep 
well at the same time.” 

12. Every patient when he first learns that his lungs are 
affected, thinks as I did, namely, that after sufficient rest 
and change he can safely return to his old home and old 
occupation. This is a dreadful mistake, and does not real- 
ize itself once in a thousand times. later (ard 
alas! very often too late) the consumptive invalid stands 
face to face with the fact that he must make a life change 
If he has tried 
Colorado Springs and found that the climate suited his 


Sooner or 


of climate or of occupation, or of both. 


case, he knows that, if necessary to change permanently, 
he can make his home in a beautiful city, offering all com- 
forts and advantages, and peopled by a highly educated 
In the year and a half that I have lived here 
Some went to Cal- 
ifornia, others to Ashville, N. C., others to Europe, and 
All have come back, and 
all with the intention of making this their permanent home. 


community. 
many acquaintances have gone away. 


many to their Eastern homes. 


The fact is, that when the glory of this climate becomes 
known, the exceptional beauty and healthfulness of this 
city, the remarkable scenery of the surrounding country, 
the character of its society and educational advantages, 
and its central location for excursion or travel, many peo- 
ple of wealth, who are not invalids, but who wish to escape 
the fog, damp, excessive heat and cold of the East, will 
make this the home of their choice. 

13. A great advantage of this climate is that its effect 
very soon declares itself. It is not necessary to spend four 
that the 
You soon discover 


winters here as I did at Mentone in order to learn 
climate is not benetiting your case. 
whether the effect is good or bad, and must act accord- 
ingly. 

For some types of lung trouble this climate is deadly in 
its effect. It is difficult to particularize these cases, simply 
because every case of lung disease varies with the consti- 
tutional individuality of the invalid. Speaking broadly, 
invalids with high fever, with rapid waste of tissue and 
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with low vitality, should not come here. None the less, I 
am assured by physicians that some of those very types of 
consumption have done remarkable well here. 


Picrate of Ammonia in Malaria.—Dr. Clark reports re- 
markable success with this drug in the treatment of inter- 
mittent fever, malarial headache and nuralgia. In a record 
of 5,000 cases while a surgeon in the East India army it 
failed in only nine cases, and these were promptly cured 
by quinine. He gives the drug in doses of from an eighth 
of a grain to a grain and a half four or five times a day. 
In about 20 per cent. of the cases three or four attacks fol- 
lowed in diminished intensity before the fever ceased. He 
found no benefit in remittent fever. The drug is much 
cheaper than quinine, and is followed by no constitutional 


disturbance. 


Fish as Brain Food,—In his second article on food, in 
the June Century, Professor Atwater demolishes the pop- 
ular theories that thought is especially dependent upon 
phosphorus. and that fish is particularly a brain food. He 
closes his demonstration as follows: ** Even if fish were 
richer in phosphorus than meats or other food-materials, 
this would not establish its superiority for the nutrition of 
the brain or the production of intellectual energy. But 
there is no proof of any especial abundance of phosphorus 
in fish. On the contrary, an extended series of analyses in 
this laboratory have revealed proportions of phosphorus in 
the flesh of our ordinary food fishes differing in no impor- 
tant degree from those which have been found to occur in 
the flesh of the other animals used for the food of man. 

‘*Physiologists tell us that the way to provide for the 
welfare of the brain is to see that the rest of the body is in 
good order, that, in other words, the old proverb of ‘a 
And they 
are getting to tell us further that one way in which brain- 


sound mind in a sound body’ is sound doctrine. 


work is hindered is by bad dietary habits, as, for instance, 
overloading the digestive organs by taking too much food. 
Of the vice of over-eating (a vice which we Americans by 
no means monopolize), a considerable part, in this country 
at least, and I think in England and among well-to-do peo- 
ple on the Continent of Europe also, is the vice of fat-eat- 
ing. Weare a race of fat-eaters. If any one doubts this, 
I think the statistics to be shown in a succeeding article 
will convince him, unless he is ready to deny the practi- 
cally unanimous testimony of such facts as I have been 
able to gather. It comes about very naturally and is really 
due to the fertility of our soil, the consequent abundance 
of food, and the toothsomeness of food-materials rich in 
fatty matters. The result of this is that the quantity of fat 
in the average American’s dietary is very large indeed, 
mainly because of the large amounts of meats, butter and 
lard consumed, and is far in excess of the demands of his 
body, unless he is engaged in very severe muscular work 
or exposed to extreme cold, or both. For people with se- 
dentary occupations, including the majority of brain- 
workers, this simply means charging the organism with 
the burden of getting rid of an excess of material. This 
excess, the physiologists and physicians assure us, is detri- 
mental. 

‘“*Now it seems to me very reasonable to assume that 
brain-workers and other people who do not have a great 
deal of muscular exercise may very advantageously sub- 
stitute fish in the place of a portion of the meat which they 
would otherwise consume. I am very well aware that such 





| 
| . . . . . 
| hygienic advice might come more appropriately from a 


physician than from a chemist, and am therefore glad to be 
| able to quote from no less an authority than Sir Henry 
Thompson, who urges, ‘the value of fish to the brain- 
worker’ on the ground that it ‘contains, in smaller pro- 
portion than meat, those materials which, taken abun- 
dantly, demand much physical labor for their complete 
consumption, and which, without this, produce an un- 
healthy condition of body, more or less incompatible with 
the easy and active exercise of the functions of the brain.’ ” 


Venomous Bites and Stings—Dr. Briggs, of Fort 
Worth, says the charm weed of the Indians which they use 
in the bites of venomous insects and reptiles, is the Lyco- 
pus Virginicus, or bugle weed. A decoction of the leaves 
is taken internally, an ounce to the pint, a tablespoon 
every hour and applied externally. 


A Curious Bill.—Here is a scrap actually taken from the 
old church records of a church in England : 
WINCHESTER, October, 1182. 


For work done by Peter Sollers : 


"io 5 

In soldering and repairing St. Joseph................ 0 8 

Cleaning and ornamenting the Holy Ghost.......... 0 6 
Repairing the Virgin Mary behind and before and 

BS GI, ek.cccscncdcsaccénscricsvacsss & © 
Screwing a nose on the devil and placing a new joint 

RNR rad adie ah abie ee cds Wed-nas coe See as oe. 

Paid December, 1182......... acenomand 12 4 


P. M. SOLLERS, Church Mechanic. 


Ten Commandments for Bathers,—The following rules 
are from the Rundschau (Prag) : 

1. When suffering from violent excitement do not bathe. 

2. Whensuffering from suddenly occurring, or from con- 
tinued illness, do not bathe. 

3. After sleepless nights or excessive exercise do not 
bathe, unless you first rest a few hours. 

4, After meals, and especially after taking alcoholic li- 
quers, do not bathe. 

5. Take your time on the way to the bathing-house or 
beach. 

6. On arriving at the beach inquire about depth and cur- 
rents of the water. 

7. Undress slowly, but then go at once into the water. 

8. Jump in head first, or, at least, dip under quickly, if 
you do not like to do the first. 

9. Do not remain too long in the water, especially if not 
very robust. 

10. After bathing, rub the body to stimulate circulation, 
and then dress quickly, then take moderate exercise. 





Novel Treatment of Chronic Morning Diarrhea. 
Lienteria (VD. 5S. Oliphant; The Clinique.). This is 
promptly cured by mechanical treatment, together with 
the use of ferrum phos. My custom is to place the patient 
on a railroad car (not too easy), to subject him to the jar- 
ring, tremulous motion of a seat immediately over the 
wheels ; or, better vet, on a steamboat, on deck, between 
the engine and paddle-box. The peculiar jar imparted to 
the abdomen arrests the peristaltic motion of the bowels 
and affords time for absorption of chyle. The cure is 
complete and rapid for obvious reasons. 
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—Dr. Morse (Medical Register) has been quite suc- 
cessful in removing fatty tumors by injecting into them 
Jensen’s pepsin diluted with three times its weight of dis- 
tilled water. Five injections were sufficient for the diges- 
tion and removal of a fatty tumor. Many other physicians 
have reported similar results. 


—The Chemist and Druggist says: To cut a bottle with 
the precision of a diamond, fill it with oil to the line Where 
you wish the separation. Pass into the mouth of the bot- 
tle an iron rod heated almost to a white heat, and dip in 
the oil. Inashort time a crack will be heard, when the 
iron can be taken out. Should the bottle be very thick and 
the crack not heard in a moment or so, a dash of cold 
water outside will settle the business. 

—Dr. Cregguy treats anal fissure by introducing a frag- 
ment of lint soaked in a solution of chloral 1 to 50. It 
acts as a stimulant to granulations and a local antiseptic. 

—A school of pharmacy is to be opened during the com- 
ing fall in connection with Cornell University. Men and 
women are to be admitted. 

—A building designed as a training school for m=e 
nurses is to be shortly erected in the grounds of Bellevue 
Hospital by Mr. D. O. Mills, at a cost of $80,000. 


—The Brooklyn Homeeopathic Hospital, 109 Cumberland 
Street, requires an ambulance surgeon at once. 

—Dr. W. C. Wile extols the pinus canadensis (colorless 
of the Rio Co.) as an application in burns. 

—Dr. Strong, Chief of Staff, W. I. Hospital, reports 669 
patients treated during the month of May, with a death- 
rate of 4.93 per cent.; 1808 patients have been under treat- 
ment since January 18th. 
will 


—Dr. Bukk G. Carleton his cottage at 


Whitefield, N. H., as usual this summer, 


occupy 


—The Concentrated Produce Company, of London, offers 
a prize of one thousand doliars for the best work upon the 
physiological action of the narcotic principle of hops. 
Competition is open until February, 1888, 


—The Missouri Legislature has passed a bill making it a 
felony for a physician to prescribe liquor, except in cases 


of actual sickness. 


—Following the lead of Denmark, the Government of 
the Canton De Vaud, Switzerland, has absolutely forbidden 
public exhibitions of the phenomena of hypnotism, animal 
magnetism and somnambulism 


—Dr. Walter M. James has been one of the physicians to 
the hospital of the Women’s Homeopathic Association of 
Philadelphia, from which eight lady doctors upon the visiting 
staff recently resigned, thereby causing much commotion 
in the ranks of the faithful. In the May number of the 
Homeeopathic Physician, he declares that he did not find it 
necessary to use carbolic acid for disinfection; for in a case 
of uterine cancer, in which the putrescent odor was so 
strong as to sicken the nurses and cause one of the lady 
managers to partially faint, he gave the indicated remedy, 
silicea, two hundredth attenuation, with the result of 
reducing the odor to an extent that surprised the man- 
agers,several of whom were witnesses of this excelient result 
of applying homeeopathic methods. ‘‘ Why,” said one of 





the lady physicians alluded to, after reading this account, 
**the doctor suspended sheets, wet with Platt’s chlorides, 
in the patient's room, and fairly saturated the apartment 
with its vapors. That’s how he ‘reduced the odor’ and 
‘surprised the managers’ with silicea. This we read in the 
Hahnemannian Monthly, and such duplicity, we will add, 
is simply the necessary and universal consequence of adopt- 
ing a sectanan designation in medical practice. Better 
drop it at once ! 

—The present phenomena of the strikes are ingeniously 
shown by the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal to 
resemble the imitative disease known as myriachet, ‘‘ the 
jumpers,” The un- 
reasoning imitation shown in many of the strikes certainly 
suggests (says Technics) that they have in them the ele- 


ete. blind obediance and automatic 


ments of a neurotic epidemic. 

—By the reduction of the death-rate of New York to that 
of London, nearly 200,000 lives would be saved annually. 
The cost of these deaths and of the sickness rate in the 


community which such a mortality would 
amount to about $14,000,000 annually. 


indicates, 


—The establishment of the British Gynecological Society 
(December 27, 1884) marks an epoch of no small import- 
ance in the history of medical reform. For the first time 
in Europe, men who boldly avowed their belief in the 
doctrine of similars were admitted into a medica! society, 
founded and framed hy the dominant school. Not only 
this, but the council made a vigorous stand when pressure 
was brought to bear on them by some influential members 
of the British Medical Association and by the Obstetrical 
Society to deny liberty of speech to the homeopathic 
members, and signally defeated the attempt. 


—Dr. Arthur Mitchell, from a large number of statistics, 
has come to the conclusion that illegitimacy is a very com- 
mon cause of idiocy ; the mental agony undergone by the 
mother, causing an arrest of development of the embyro, 
giving rise to a congenital or developmental idhocy. 


—Prof. Janeway, of this city, recommends very highly 
frozen milk in fevers. 


—Dr. Sterry G. Clark, the Brooklyn physician, who did 
not believe in vaccination, fell a martyr to his theory, for 
he died on the first of April last, of small-pox, contracted 
from a patient. 

—Columbia College is to have a tine gymnasium. The 
building, will cost from $125,000 to $150,000, 


—In the Southern Clinique for April, 1887, Dr. C. H. 
Miller, of Kansas, describes a case of precocious menstrua- 
tion, with procidentia uteri, occuring in a child only nine 
years of age. 

—At the banquet given to Mr. Theodore Metcalf by the 
Boston Druggists’ Association, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
made some remarks in his characteristically humorous 
style, concluding as follows: I have always had a great 
opinion of the medical advice of apothecaries. [Laughter 
and applause.] The truth is, they put up the prescriptions 
of all the best physicians in the place in which they live, 
and they have the very cream of all their wisdom at their 
fingers’ ends. So, when I have myself been suffering from 
any slight bodily inconvenience, Iam ashamed to say—or 
ought to be, perhaps—instead of going to a professional 
brother, I have quietly crept into the back room and asked 
Mr. Metcalf what such and such a doctor was in the habit 
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of prescribing. [Great ‘laughter and applause.] And 
therefore. having made this confession, in order to place 
myself, in a certain sense, right with my brother, I shall 
only say that it will give me great pleasure to join you in 
drinking the health of my Dr. Metcalf. 

—On a death-certificate lately received by the Boston 
Board of Health the cause of death given by the physician 
signing it was: ‘ over-study induced by the Boston public 
schools’ system of cramming.” 

—The mortality from labor in China is estimated to be 
eight per cent., or about four hundred thousand deaths 
annually. 

—The Faculty of Medicine of Peris has conferred the 
Lacaze prize of 10,000 Francs, awarded every four years for 
the best work on the treatment of fevers, typhoid in partic- 
ular, to M. Albert Robin, for his *‘ Legons de Clinique et de 
Thérapeutique Médicales.” 

—According to the Clinical Review a ‘‘ Regular” Materia 
Medica Prof. in New York says: Turpentine produces 
congestion of the kidneys, pain in the back, and sometimes 
bloody urine. It is useful in congestion of the kidneys, 
accompanied by pain in the back and hematuria. Small 
doses must be given to avoid an aggravation. Its modus 
operandi is not understood, but the application is rather 


amusing to some ! 


—Hahnemann, in one of his works, refers incidentally to 
corrosive sublimate as an antiseptic, and strongly recom- 
mends a solution of one to two thousand of this agent as an 
application to chronic ulcers of the leg 

—In Holland, ladies are gradually usurping the occupations 
of the pharmaceutical assistants. Out of a total of 55 candi- 
dates, 19 out of 31 female candidates, and only 8 out of 24 
male candidates, were successful in the recent state examina- 
tion. 

—Spirits of turpentine will remove unpleasant odors from 
the hands, when all other deodorants fail. 


—A German, according to an exchange, had run up « large 
doctor’s bill, and called to see the physician concerning it 
whereupon the following conversation ensued : ‘‘ Goot- 
mornin, doctor.”” ‘‘Good morning, Mr. Mozenthal. How is 
your family?" ‘*Pretty vell ; I gome to ask you sometings 
aboudt mein bill.” ‘*‘ Yes?” (with animation). ‘‘I don’d 
haf got mooch money, I vants to know vill you tage id oudt 
in der trade?” ** I guess we can arrange that” (cheerfully), 
“ what's your business” ‘* Vell—I blay me a leedle on dot 
trambone ; undt I serenadt you more as twendy times!’ 


’ 


—Lawson Tait is forty one, measures five feet nine, weighs 
two and a quarter, and operates before breakfast. 

—The price of freedom (from disease) is eternal vigilance 
(in the matter of cleanliness). 

—The percentage of kakke (Beri-Beri) in the Japanese 
navy wis 61 in 1883, 57 in 1884, and nothing in 1885. This 
brilliant result (the Medical Abstract says) was brought about 
by Mr. Takaki who diminished the quantity of rice furnished, 
and substituted barley and wheat, thus increasing the quan- 
tity of nitrogen in the dietary. As the spores of the beri-beri 
spirillum are found in rice, the good effects produced would 
appear to be due to decrease in the rice furnished rather than 
to an increase of nitrogen in the food. 

—A Californian electrician, it is said, has invented a process 
whereby gold, silver and copper can be instantly smelted by 
a lightening stroke. 








—The endowment income of Guy’s Hospital, London, for- 
merly amounting to about 200,000 dollars, has fallen off, in 
consequence of the depreciaticn of its real estate, to about 
125,000 dollars. As a consequence, its accommodations have 
correspondingly diminished from 650 to about 400 beds. 


—It is confidently predicted that in five years the magne- 
sium light will be as familiar as the electric light to-day. Its 
high cost has heretofore been a serious obsta le, but that is 
said to be now removed by a new German process, which has 
reduced the price from forty dollars to eight dotlars a pound, 
with a prospect of still further cheapening it. A wire of 
moderate size equals the light of seventy-five stearine candles ; 
the cost is now but little more than gas. 


—Charrin and Rogers have studied the antiseptic action of 
bile and the bile salts. They find that fresh bile has feeble 
antiseptic properties. The sa.ts of bile have varions antisep- 
tic powers, the taurocholates being the most powerful. 


—In a discussion on laparotomy, at the meeting of the 
American Medical Association, it was stated that in Central 
A-ia, little girls were castrated just before puberty, and in 
this condition they made very useful house-servants. 

—In the Saxon town of Golditz, which contains about 5,000 
inhabitants, and is situated near Leipzig, a society for 
leaving nature to cure diseases naturheilverein is in course of 
formation. The six local practitioners have agreed to inform 
the members that they must not expect medical assistance 
from them in case they should change their minds. 


—A Scotch surgeon, says the Medical World reports one 
hundred and fifty-two operations on the eye, without a single 
instance of inflammatory or suppurative complication, and 
attributes this ammunity to his invariable practice of bathing 
the eye with a solution of corrosive sublimate from one in 
5,000 to one in 2,000 previous to each operation. These 
results confirm the abscrvations of many reliable authorities. 


—Something more than a year since, Dr. Squibb stated that 
he did not think that he would ever be able to manufacture 
cocaine and sell it for less than ten cents per grain. But 
now he says that he can sell it at one and one-half cents per 
grain. His process is now so simple, so inexpensive and so 
easy, that he wonders it cost so much labor and time to reach 
it. 

—Rhigolene is a better agent for the production of anws- 
thesia, in many operations upon the nose, than cocaine, 
according to Dr. William C. Jarvis. 

—Rubbing the patient on the left side will arrest impend- 
ing fatal chloroform anesthesia. 

—Dr. George M. Sternberg has been appointed by Pres- 
ident Cleveland to investigate the merits of inoculation 
for the prevention of yellow fever, as practiced in Mexico 
and Brazil. 

—Prof. Robin says that in obesity, if there is a small 
excretion of urea, fluids should be freely used, but if there 
be an excess of urea secretion, fluids are to be avoided. 

—Dr. James Murray reports in the London Lancet, six 
cases of the successful use of pilocarpine in puerperal con- 
vulsions. He injects one third of a grain hypodermically. 
All of his cases recovered. It was sometimes necessary to 
repeat the dose in six hours. 

—By a recent decision of the Supreme Court of W ashing- 
ton, self-killing by a lunatic, is to be regarded by law as 
accidental death, and therefore a policy of life insurance is 
not vitiated, as the party does not commit suicide. 
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